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SECRETARY OF STATE : 
Volume XX] “The mad pursuit of economic nationalism has proved disastrous.” Number 16 
(See NATIONAL AFFAIRS) 









IT CLICKED! 


Smack!... hit clean... with 
the click that says “perfec- 
tion” to trained and sensitive 


ears... promises greater 


distance off the tee... and 
accurate response to delicate 


touch and fine timing. 


* LONGER FLIGHT 


FEELS RIGHT 


* STAYS WHITE 





NEW U. S. ROYAL 
NEW U. S. FAIRWAY 


TIME, April 17, 1933 





CLICK that TRAVELED) 


THREE THOUSAND MILES! 


While wintry winds swept Northern courses, Southern 


eee 


and West Coast golfers drove the first Three Star U. S. 
Royals to be used in actual play. They liked the new 
ball. It clicked! Wondered what the Three Stars meant. | 


Asked ... U. S. told them. 





Improved from center to cover, 
this new ball gave greater distance 

than even the finest U. S. ball ever 

gave before. 








° UP 
Expert golfers thrilled to a new sy 
“feel”; a new sense of positive con- yo 







trol of every shot from tee to green. One 
pany- 
They found the new ball hardy... notice: 
permanently brilliant ... white a 

clear through . .. protected by three al 
coats of glistening enamel. a - 

and a 

comes 
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She NEW Shree Star Ma 
a * * her na 
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U.S ROYAL, : 
f Ps * womer 

Now on sale everywhere. Look for Z Po,” eo 

00 
the red box with the Three Stars. “s oe 
these 1 
NEW U. S. NOBBY ficatio 
NEW U. S. TIGER ' Wor 

pelled 
United States @ Rubber Company separa 
this, | 
pi Th a a et ey oe Volume XXi, Neuter magaz 


rates: One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, $8; elsewhere, $7. 
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THREE, 


aig you asked three friends of 
yours to describe your wite. 

One might think of her as good com- 
pany—a gay, responsive person who is 
noticeably very much in love with you. 

Another might see her primarily as a 
wife and mother—a genius in the kitchen 
and a benevolent tyrant when Johnny 
comes home with a report loaded with 
C’s and D’s. 

A third might see only another side of 
her nature. To him she might be a smart- 
ly dressed woman, charming to look at, 
whose complexion is well worth the time 
table. 


a 
S 


she has spent on it at her dressing 

And you, knowing all three of these 
women as your wife, agree with all of 
these observations. For as far as her 
moods are concerned, your wife, like 
every woman, leads a triple life. And 
these moods fall under three main classi- 
fications: Romance, Her Home, Herself. 

Woman’s instinct for order has com- 
pelled her to keep these moods each in a 
separate mental compartment. Knowing 
this, McCall’s knows also that only a 
magazine of triple aspect could meet her 


needs. That is why, in a brilliant new 
make-up, McCall’s now arranges its con- 
tents according to these three main in- 
terests of a woman’s life. 

The new McCall’s is in reality three 
magazines in one. To meet woman's need 
for recreation and romance, McCall’s has 
given her first a magazine of Fiction and 
News. Then comes a second four-color 
cover to mark the beginning of a maga- 
zine which meets her domestic moods 


MeCall’s Home- 


making. Then, to satisfy her interest in 


and intensifies them 


her personal appearance, comes MeCall’s 
Style and Beauty behind its own four- 
color cover. All three, bound together as 
a unit, make up the new McCall's. 

As for advertising, McCall’s now offers 
the opportunity of a similarly appro- 
priate arrangement, to the mutual ad- 
vantage of both readers and sponsors. 
As in the modern department store, like 
things may now be grouped with like. In 
the new McCall’s there need be no fear 
that advertisers will say the right thing 
to the right woman at the wrong time. 

Radical? Only in the sense that it has 


never been done before. But you may be 


AT LEAST~—— FOR EVERY WOMAN LEADS A TRIPLE LIFE 


sure that we did not remake McCall’s 
this way before we knew from experience 
that only such a magazine of triple aspect 
could bring the greatest help to the 
triple lives that modern women lead. 
And after the first new issue went on 
sale, an unprecedented increase in letters 
from the women on McCall Street told 
us how right we were. MeCall’s Maga- 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


zine, 230 








This 
noted 
medical 
authority 
states:— 


ROFESSOR DR. DANIEL JACOBSON, 

who makes the above startling state- 
ment, is an authority of the great Univer- 
sity of Copenhagen and one of the greatest 
medical experts in Denmark. 


As he explains it, “Laxative drugs and | 
cathartics in the long run weaken the in- 
testines.” And he adds:— 


**T recommend a remedy which overcomes | 
constipation not harshly but gently — fresh 
yeast. Fresh yeast—a food—stimulates per- 
istalsis (bowel movement). It softens the | 
wastes in the intestines . .. making elimina- | 
tion easier, more complete. 


**It invigorates the whole system.’’ 


Wouldn’t you like to test—for a period of, 
say, 60 days, the effect of yeast on your health? 


| Government of Bulgaria 





| good and readable. 





Then simply eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s 
Yeast every day. Soon—as yeast “‘tones” and | 
strengthens your intestines—you should dis- | 
cover that you no longer need weakening pills! 


eating Fleischmann’s Yeast now! 


IMPORTANT! Fleischmann’s Yeast for health 
—in the foil-wrapped cake with the yellow 
label—is yeast in its fresh, effective form—rich 
in vitamins B, G, D—the kind doctors advise. 
At grocers, restaurants, soda fountains. 





““_ was just what I needed” 


“I felt tired out,’’ writes oe 
Mrs. Cecile Stout of Phila- 9 
delphia, ‘‘and was terribly 

bothered with indigestion. 

I knew my system -was 
clogged . . . As the doctor 
had recommended Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast to 


my son, I tried it 
myself. It cleared 


Isn’t it worth trying? Then do try it. Start 
| wearer of rings, there 





up my constipa- 
tion and indiges- 
tion and built up 
my streng¢th.”’ 





Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated 








Principal Victim 
Sirs: 

Your article on illicit traffic in narcotics in 
the Near East, appearing in Time of April 3 
(p. 14), would give one the impression that the 
is winking at a big 
illicit production of opium. 

When Kemel Pasha drove the illicit manufac- 
turers out of Turkey some of them began secret 
operations in Bulgaria. At first the Bulgarian 
police, inexperienced in such things, were none 
too quick in detecting and suppressing the 
traffic. Recently, however, the Bulgarian au- 
thorities have proved themselves alert and effec- 
tive in suppressing the traffic, as is indicated by 
the bulletin issued by the U. S. Department of 
State, issued Feb. 23, 1933 which says in part: 
“The prompt action of the Bulgarian authorities 
in this matter, evidence as it is:of their desire 


| to co-operate in the international effort to sup- 
| press the abuse of narcotic drugs, is particularly 
| pleasing to the United States, for as is well 
| known, this country is one of the principal vic- 


tims of the illicit traffic.” : 4 
In justice to the Government of Dulgaria I 


| should be grateful if you will be so good as to 


publish this letter. 
NEAL Dow BECKER 
Consul General! 
New York City 


——- « 





President’s Cigaret 
Sirs: 

This is not a matter of national importance 
but for the past three months the family has 
been arguing as to what brand of cigaret our 
President smokes. Could you give us the infor- 


| mation? ... 


Mark KLAvUSLER 
Hankinson, N. Dak. 
President Roosevelt smokes Camels.— 


Ep. 





Pope & Peter 
Sirs: ' ? 
Many thanks to you for your remarkably fine 
cover picture for April 3 issue of True. It is one 
of the most amazingly true, fine and real like- 
nesses of Pope Pius XI which has ever been made. 
I am having this framed for my desk because 
this picture of the Holy Father expresses that 
essentially military aspect of the Catholic Church 
characteristic of the Church Militant. It seems 


| to best express the basic idea underlying Catholic 


Action. 

Your write-up of the Holy Year is unusually 
There is only one error, if 
I understand the thing correctly. You refer to 
St. Peter as the “founder of the Church.” Not 
correct. Christ founded the Catholic Church; 
He built it on Peter; Peter was the rock on 
which the Church was established. Your error 
is not a rare one.... 

Francis GRILL 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Sirs: 

Long a maker of news in Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and Rome, last week Simon Bar-Jona (might 
have) made news in New York: 

Into busy Time office last week stamped bald- 
pated, hook-nosed, bewhiskered Ghost Peter. No 
hung from his gird loins 


the Fisherman’s Keys. Crashing through to the 


Editor’s office he smashed his Douay down upon 
the desk and produced from a fold of his gar. 
ment—TimeE, April 3. 

Whisking it open to p. 19 he poked his pudgy 
finger to a spot that reads: “In a crypt beneath 
St. Peter’s is the reported tomb of the very 
founder of the Church.” No writer of gospels 
himself, Peter thumbed his way to St. Matthew 
16:18, where he read: “Thou art Peter, and 
upon this rock I will build my church; and the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” 

No mincer of words, though without his once 
reported “cursing & swearing,” Peter stormed 
and threatened—threatened to close the Pearly 
Gates to the perpetrator of TimE’s misstatement. 
Ghost, Pontifex Maximus; follower, disciple, and 
first-commander under Founder Jesus Christ, but 
no founder of Church, Peter. 

BROTHER Peter, F. S. C. 

West Philadelphia Catholic High School for 





Boys 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Reads the Roman Catholic catechism: 

Question No. 500. Why are Catholics 
called ‘Roman’? 

“Answer. Catholics are called Roman to 
show that they are in union with the true 
Churcn founded by Christ and governed 
by the Apostles under the direction of 
St. Peter, by divine appointment the Chief 
of the Apostles, who founded the Church 
of Rome and was its first bishop.”—Eb, 


A 
<< 








Rabbis’ Program 
Sirs: 

You mention in your issue of April 3 that the 
Catholic Church is the only one which has what 
may be called an economic philosophy among 
religious groups. I am enclosing a copy of the 
Social Justice Program of the Central Confer 
ence of American Rabbis. I would also like to 
call your attention to the social program of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer 
ica, representing the Protestants. These pro- 
grams are not of recent origin, but are the re 
sult of many years of statements. 

EDWARD L. IsrAeEL 
Chairman 
Central Conference of American Rabbis 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis has come out for: broader distri- 
bution of wealth; the principle of labor 
unionism; “the right to a living wage”; 
old-age pensions and health insurance for 
laborers; a five-day work week.—Eb. 


= 





Credit: Aristophanes 
Sirs: 

On p. 2 of your issue of April 3, one of your 
correspondents tells a story about a lovely long 
word invented by a scientist to represent “the 
complete sound caused by the sudden entry from 
above of a large stone into a deep pool.” Asa 
matter of fact the word pompholygopaplhilasma 
(for that is the correct transliteration) was in- 
vented by the comic poet Aristophanes, and may 
be found at I. 249 of his play The Frogs. It 
is made up of pompholyx which means a bubble, 
and paphlasma which means a frothing or foam- 










| 350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, ILL. 


NAME 


“CURT, CLEAR, COMPLETE” 


—and the Subscription price is $5 yearly 
Roy E. LARSEN, CIRCULATION MGr., TIME, INC. 


Please enter my subscription for TIME, for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5; Foreign, $7; Canada, $8). 
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A Dap Foreor 


that his boy stood only 1 chance in 43... 


ITIFULLY few boys get a really fair start 

in life these days. Figures prove it. The 
actual odds are 43 to 1 against a little fellow 
+++ against his ever getting this fighting chance 
his Dad wants for him. 

Have you a small son? How old is he... 
2, 3, perhaps 7 years? For his sake, look 
ahead now while there is still time to plan. 

This you know with certainty: he'll face 
even stiffer competition than today’s. For 
the worthwhile positions there will be college 
men. Ready, eager, they'll grasp the oppor- 
tunities. And the going will be tough for the 
boy who has to go to work at high school age. 

Will your lad be the one boy in forty-three 
to get a real chance in life? He can be. 

You can guarantee today for your young- 
ster a full college training. No matter what 


happens to you, however circumstances may 


shift, you can be sure— positive that the needed 
money will be ready to see him through. 

A plan developed by the old conservative 
Union Central Life Insurance Company re- 
moves every single doubt. You don’t need 
wealth, or large salary or luck to follow this 
Union Central plan. Under it your invest- 


ment is surprisingly small if you act now, 


while your boy is young. 
As the first step, write for a booklet that 


tells all about this simple plan. 


It tells you also what it costs to send a boy 
through any one of the country’s 300 leading 
colleges. Figures on tuition, board and room, 


clothes, even incidentals, are given. 


This manual, “A Place in the Sun,” will be 


sent to you free, with no obligation. Simply 
send the coupon at the right direct to the home 


office. In justice to your boy, do this today. 


$100.000 More 
LiFE INCOME 
Awaits YOuR 


Boy Ir He Goes 





Turoucu CoLLece 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Dept. T4 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me free the new manual on 
college costs, “A Place in the Sun” 


Name 
Address City 
County State 


Copr.1933 by The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ORGANIZED 


1867 


MORE THAN 





$300,000,000 


iN ASSETS 










































FREE 


15 SHAVES 


To make you a 
life-long user of Listerine 
Shaving Cream 





We are not in business for our health. We 
don’t give away 15 free shaves to anybody 
for the fun of it. We make this offer simply 
—and selfishly — because we know that prac- 
tically every man who sends in the coupon 
below will go on using Listerine Shaving 
Cream. 

How can we be so sure? Because we’ve 
watched it happen. .And because we know 
how Listerine Shaving Cream compares with 
others, regardless of price. 

You could spend a dollar and you wouldn’t 
get anything better for a tough beard and a 
tender skin than Listerine Shaving Cream— 
at 25¢! It lathers up like a cream puff. It 
soothes the skin. It softens the beard. Your 
razor slides through it like nothing at all and 
leaves a clean, smooth path behind. Chafes 
and scrapes just don’t happen. 

Before we allowed the name Listerine to 
be applied to a shaving cream it had to be 
good, But that doesn’t mean it had to be 
costly. The big tube of Listerine Shaving 
Cream should last any man three long months. 
It contains 104 quick, comfortable shaves. 
Yet its price is 25 cents. Get that big tube 
at any drug counter. Or if you want to be 
shown, mail the coupon for 15 shaves, abso- 
lutely free. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


LISTERINE 


SHAVING CREAM 








Send coupon for generous 
sample tube. 





” 
1 i 
: Lambert Pharmacal Company : 
1} Dept. T 45, St. Louis, Missouri H 
4 Gentlemen: Below is my name and address. ; 
; Please send me, free and postpaid, your large 
; sample tube of Listerine Shaving Cream. i 
I I 
i : I 
1 Name I 
: : 
1 

1 Address t 
1 = . 

1 City a 
| I 
. 2 


Phot 


TIME 


LARGE TUBE 


a5? 





graph shows 
actual size of tube 
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ing up. Hence the Aristophanic compound rep. 
resents the sound made by bubbles  tisiny 
Onomatopoetic compounds of this type are con. 
mon in the comic writers. Inasmuch as Th 
Frogs was produced in 405 B.C., the word ante. 
dates by some centuries the imaginary piece gj 
research described by your correspondent. 
Harrison C. Corriy 
Union College 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


to 








Sterne & Dodge 
Sirs: 

My attention has just been called to a revie 
of my exhibition which was held at the Musew 
of Modern Art of New York which appeared 


the columns of your magazine of Feb. 27. 
It was evidently written by one who is jz 





norant of matters connected with art or n 
private life. 
It would be futile to enumerate the ms 


statements of facts in the review in questioy 
but I must point out one error which, since 
involves another person, should be corrected, 
I did not divorce Mabel Dodge. Mabel Dody | 
divorced me. 
MAUvRICE STERNE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ww 
Big Leaves 
Sirs: 
The leaves of Mr. Kottmiller’s Cocoloba tr 
receive somewhat more mention than they reall 
deserve (Time, April 3). Certainly they a 


large when compared with most plants of te 
perate regions, but Cocoloba does not have t 
“world’s biggest plant leaves’ even though th 
may be “24 in. long.” 

Larger leaves are grown by Victoria cruzia 
tropical water-lily with flower buds the size 
a head of lettuce, up to 4 ft. in diameter n 
counting upturned edge. Taking due _preca 
tions a light (100 Ib.) person may sit upon ther 

The banana, whose stalks hang upsidedown 
the grocers, has leaves with blade 6 ft. to 8 { 
tall, 12 in. to 15 in. wide, petiole (stalk) upt 
6 ft. long. (Stalk in cocoloba not over tr in.) 

The Elephant’s Far (Caladium), common 
planted in the summer to decorate lawns, ha 
leaves 214 ft. to 4 ft. long, may be 2 ft. wide. 

Coconut Palm leaves grow 12 ft. to 18 ft 
long. 

Welwitschia mirabilis, a curious turnip-like 
southwest African gymnosperm, has two stra 
shaped leaves, 1 ft. wide or more, 10 ft. long 
before they begin to fray at the ends. 

JouHn ApAmM Moore 

Botany Department 

Cornell University 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Mad Robins 





Sirs: 

It may interest you to know that two sum 
mers ago in Auburn, N. Y., I watched a robi 
attack a windowpane for over a period of tw 


months. His efforts so exhausted him that h 
would lie on the ground for hours without mov- 
ing and his beak was bloody from continual 


LC: 


striking it against the pane. We tried pullin Ine. | 
the shade down and soaping the window to! ne, 
efiect; a mirror placed against the pane, so th manu 
he got a good full view of himself, excited hi 
neither more nor less. Unlike the Kansas Cit the M 
robin (Time, March 27) he had no mate ine 

ae . m 
dence. On the roof just over the window was ech: 
half-finished nest with a pile of unused mater be ins 
beside it. We had a theory that in the sprin 0 

build; ote hell ie ur | 
when the house was building, the mate hac + f 
caught and died inside, and that the cock rod ganiz. 


was obsessed with the thought of getting ins 
to look for her, but when we opened the wind’ 
he shifted his attack to the upper panes. \ 
were forced to the unhappy conclusion that t 
robin was cuckoo. . 


Mone 
Th 


pricec 


MARGUERITE HUGHES 
New York City 


Sirs: 

y It is not uncommon for birds to do ths 
and they will weaken and eventually kill then 
selves by it. We have had a cedar wax-wilt 
and a California towhee beat against our Wil 
dows in this way, and in each case stopped ! 
promptly by placing a piece of cardboard ove 
the part of the pane where the bird saw tt 
image. Otherwise the bird will keep the struggle 
up until it drops. My brother-in-law tells me he 
sometimes finds blood on the sill at his countf) 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMEN 


to users of cash registers and to banks and theatres 


In addition to LC Smith Typewriters, Corona 
Typewriters and Corona Adders we have con- 
tracted to manufacture, guarantee and service 






LC Smith & Corona Ty pewriters, 
Inc. have entered into a contract to 
manufacture, guarantee and service 
the Monex Change-Maker—the only 
mechanical change-maker which can 
be installed in a cash register drawer. 
Our nation-wide branch office or- 
ganization will be headquarters for 
Monex representatives. 

The introduction of this lower- 
priced, more efficient and more com- 


MONEX CHANGE- MAKERS 


pact change-maker could not be 
better timed. Vionex competesin the 
present change-maker field—banks, 
theatres, restaurants and wherever 
cashiers are employed—at one-third 
to one-half the established prices. 
Monex enters a new field of change- 
making service without competition 
—the users of three million cash 
registers. With a Monex Change- 
Maker installed in the drawer, a 
cash register becomes a complete 
cashiering unit. Installation readily 
made by our local service men. 

In market tests. the Monex 
Change-Maker has won immediate 
acceptance wherever demonstrated. 


Mechanical change- 
makers in more than 
20 years of banking 
service, and more re- 
cently in theatres, have 
demonstrated their ac- 
curacy, time-saving and 
convenience over mak- 
hand. 
Now, for the first time, 
a mechanical change- 


ing change by 


maker, the Monex, is 


available to users of 


cash registers. 

Monex Change-Makers 
in the Cash Register 
Model (installed as il- 
lustrated) or Cashier 


Model (shown at left) 


are priced at $65. 


It is one-third the size, one-half the 
weight, decidedly better in appear- 
anceand, torepeat—one-third toone- 
half the price of other change-makers. 

The Monex Change-Maker is a 
perfected product, thoroughly tested 
in banking and general cashiering 
use. Endorsementsandrepeatorders 
have followed limited preliminary 
sales to some of the largest banks 
and outstanding concerns in various 
fields. The experience of users, the 
findings of nationally known indus- 
trial engineering counsel, and our 
own exhaustive tests warrant our 
guarantee for ten years as to work- 
manship and materials. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS Inc. 












Exclusive Territorial Franchises are now being granted by 
Monex Corporation. Exceptional opportunities for men who 
want to be in business for themselves, and who can build and 
direct their own sales organizations. Details of past five years’ 


Syracuse, New York 


experience and evidence of financial resources of $3,000 
to $25,000, depending on size of operations, are required. 
Applications must be made in writing to Monex Corpora- 
tion, Felix Renick, Vice-Pres., 22 West 32nd St., New York. 
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"REGULAR FOLK 


A Dasara Kao hEOr--— 


PEST 


SO many doctors—and nurses— 
and druggists approve Ex-Lax. 
37,000,000 people buy it yearly. 
Six simple words tell the reason— 


Ex-Lax is safe... gentle 
...and effective 

Take no chances with your 
health! When you buy a laxative, 
insist on Ex-Lax. There is only one 
genuine Ex-Lax, so beware of 
imitations! When Nature forgets 
—remember Ex-Lax! 

At all drug stores 10c and 25c. 
Or write for free sample to Ex-Lax, 
Inc., Dept. E43, Box 170, Times 
Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KEEP “REGULAR” WITH 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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home in Los Gatos where towhees have beate 
themselves insensible during his absence, It ; 
cruelty to animals to permit this to go on, ap 
the Humane Society of Kansas City should s 
that it is ended. 
MrriAM ALLEN DE Forp 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Last week the Kansas City cock robiy 
was still pecking at his reflection, had bee 
at it a month.—Eb. 


Non-Convert 
Sirs: 

Please correct the statement that was pul 
lished in your magazine (Jan. 23) concerning 
my connection with the Buchman Group. I a 
enclosing the correction that was published j 
the New York Sun. 

WarkeEN B. Strato 

New York City 

Rev. Warren Badenock Straton, son oi 
the late Fundamentalist John Road 
Straton, attended the Briarcliffe hous. 
party, “gave a short testimony, never 
joined the Group.” —Eb. 


——— 


Handsome Adolph 
Sirs: 

In your April 3 issue p. 4, the protests }j 
Tessa H. Fluhr and comments by Lillian ay 
Walter Mendes concerning handsome Adolf bring 
to my mind the fact that the German e- 
pression “der schéne Adolph” was one former| 
used for the second oldest profession (pimp 
Present-day usage seems to have mollified thi | 
harsh meaning but it is still used oftener in 
derisive sense than otherwise. 

LEONARD L. Hox 





Berkeley, Calif. ’ 
French Tracks Squirted 
Sirs: 


Under “Business & Finance” in your issue 
Feb. 20, you state ‘In France the problem i 
to keep the trains on the track as well as ti} 
keep them from wrecking the French budget.” 

Last year, two important French railways th 
Etat and the Nord, took the initiative of intr 
ducing from America to Europe, via their ow 
networks, a Sperry Detector Car, a squat sel 
perambulating device, on which live comfortal 
its crew of American engineers. 

It chugs along the railway tracks at a spee 
of seven miles an hour, automatically squirtin 
a splash of paint on all invisible defects in t! 
rails that it passes over. 

In these times of ultra-nationalism, apar 
from the question of the heavy expense involve 
you must credit the much maligned French wit 
a certain amount of initiative and internation: 
mindedness (infrequently met with in Europe 
in their efforts “to keep the trains on the track 


H. H. Munro 


Paris 
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ME 





One of the Greatest Power 
Domains én Lhe world 





VERITABLE ocean of water, impris- 
oned in the timberlands of Quebec in 


natural lakes and huge man-made reser- 
voirs, has been put to work. This tremen- 
dous stored supply of water is taken from 
countless streams and rivers rushing from 
the lofty highlands to the St. Lawrence and 
the sea. 

Already harnessed at many points, these 
waters now produce approximately one mil- 
lion horsepower, providing electricity for 
industries and homes at favorable rates. 
Undeveloped reserves are capable of pro- 
ducing an additional million and one-half 
horsepower. 

This is the territory of The Shawinigan 


Water and Power Company, one of the 


SHAWINIGAN RESOURCES 


Horsepower developed 858,000 
Horsepower in reserve 1,500,000 
Miles of transmission lines 1,000 
Hydro-electric plants 12 
Population Served ; 2,400,000 


greatest water power domains in the world. 
The company’s controlled storage facilities 
are three times as large as the reserves cre- 
ated by the huge Assouan dam on the Nile. 
These resources assure the consumer con- 
tinuous, inexpensive power always available 
to meet his expanding needs. 

Shawinigan Power is generated and dis- 
tributed by one company, The Shawinigan 
Water and Power Company which owns 
and operates practically all the water power 
plants required to produce it. From the 
time this great system was established its 
policy has always been to serve efficiently 
and economically with the foresight to pro- 
vide for the future needs of the varied in- 


dustries in its territory. 


A booklet containing photo- ea 


graphs in color of the com- \ Ys c 
pany’s power developments \ \ —_ 


ee 





with a description of them 
will be sent with our compli- 
ments to those who write for \ 


a copy to Dept. B. 


THE 


SHAWINIGAN 


WATER AND POWER 


COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


one = lhe greatest sources of power in the went 


CANADA 





A Vicr-PrEsIpENT of Bliss Fabyan & Company Inc., 
textile selling organization, is speaking: 

“Teletypewriter Exchange Service might have been 
designed especially for the textile industry, it meets 
our particular problems so exactly. Hand-to-mouth 
buying in a highly vacillating market requires the 
closest kind of contact among sales agents, mills and 
customers. Teletypewriter Service gives that contact 
— and it’s saving us a lot of money over former com- 
munication methods. 

“Suppose a buyer teletypes our office in Chicago, 
inquiring about goods of a certain kind. The query is 
re-typed directly into our New York headquarters, in 
minutes. Then, if it involves matters which one or 
more mills in Maine or Massachusetts must 
answer, it is passed on there, and the necessary 
information instantly gained. This ability to give 













prompt replies to buyers is of greatest importance. 
And Teletypewriter Service provides a flexible and 
cost-cutting control over mill production and inven- 


tories which is invaluable under present conditions.” 
Wouldn’t you be interested in learning more about 
a service which is saving money for companies in many 
lines of business? If you will telephone the Business 
Office of your local Bell Company, a representative 
will gladly call at your convenience to explain this 
interesting modern development in detail. 
TELETYPEWRITER EXCHANGE SERVICE permits any subscriber to it 
to be connected at any time directly to any other subscriber to 
the service, whether he be 300 feet away or 3000 miles across the 


continent. Both subscribers may typewrite back and _ forth, 
making inquiry and reply possible on the same connection. 


Private Line TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE is used to connect contin 
uously any desired number of points throughout the busi- 
ness day or for periods ranging from one to twenty-four 
hours. Both services provide speedy, accurate, two-way 
typewritten communication. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE PRESIDENCY 


Control of Congress 

One night last week five men filed softly 
into the White House and sat down with 
President Roosevelt for a secret talk. They 
were his legislative lieutenants at the Cap- 
itl—Vice President Garner, Speaker 
Rainey, Senate Leader Robinson, House 
Leader Byrns and Senator Pat Harrison. 
There had been in the month past many 
such night conferences at the White House 
whence participants had returned to Con- 
gress with their Presidential orders. But 
this one was different. The five Demo- 
crats emerged with their lips sealed. Not 
until the next day did the meeting become 
generally known and even then other Sena- 
tors and Representatives could pry noth- 
ing out of the conferees. Speaker Rainey 
tried to divert the Press’s interest by out- 
lining a legislative program for the next 
two months which required no tip-toe visit 
to the White House to ascertain. 

One result of the White House confer- 
ence was to increase the crop of rumors 
to the effect that President Roosevelt was 
dangerously close to losing control of Con- 
gress. ‘Without White House sanction the 
Senate had passed a 30-hour work week 
(see p. 12). Under the mistaken notion 
that it was “emergency legislation” from 
the President, the House had whipped 
through a censorship bill that outraged the 
Press. Committee chairmen balked at 
sponsoring important White House meas- 
ures. Democratic Senators could be pri- 
vately heard muttering about “a President 
who thinks he always has to be doing 
something, right or wrong.” The college 
professors President Roosevelt had taken 
into high office were scorned as “second- 
raters.” Complaints were made that the 
bills sent up from the White House were 
messily drafted, always had to be redrawn. 
The House had got into the habit of rail- 
roading major legislation through one day 
a week and blowing off political steam the 
other five. Its committee discharge rule 
was stiffened as a precaution against re- 
volt. The President had been five weeks 
in the White House and yet his brand of 
magic had not yet produced a boom. The 
cry for currency inflation grew louder. 

But the true temper of Congress was not 
to be accurately judged by such backstage 
talk. There were some hurt prides in 
House and Senate but the President still 
held the whip hand over the Capitol. The 
pressure of public opinion was as strong as 
ever in his favor. Party patronage had yet 
to be distributed in a big way. The swift 
tempo of the first few weeks was over with 
the passage of emergency legislation but 
the change in Congressional pace did not 
signify a change in spirit. Most observers 


were agreed that the President could get 
anything he wanted throughout the special 
session. 

The preponderant effect of the Roose- 
velt program to date has been drastically 
deflationary. Four billion dollars was tied 
up in closed banks. Public savings cur- 
tailed private spendings. Even the psy- 


chological advantage of a balanced budget 
failed to offset this downward trend. Last 









Wide World 
Detroit’s MurpHuy 


Yesterday London, tomorrow Manila. 


week, however, the President’s larger pro- 
gram became more clear. The budget was 
to be balanced so that the Government 
could borrow fresh billions and thereby 
prime the pump of U. S. business. Credit 
inflation on a colossal scale loomed ahead. 
Only if it failed to produce results would 
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the White House lend an ear to the moon- 
lit baying for currency inflation. 

@ Last week President Roosevelt laid be- 
fore Congress his Tennessee River-Muscle 
Shoals project as his first great piece of 
national planning. He called for a Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority—‘‘a corporation 
clothed with the power of Government but 
possessed of the flexibility and initiative of 
a private enterprise charged with the 
broadest duty of planning for the proper 
use, conservation and development of the 
natural resources of the Tennessee River 
drainage basin.” Declared he in his spe- 
cial message: “The Muscle Shoals de- 
velopment is but a small part of the poten- 
tial public usefulness of the entire Ten- 
nessee River. Such use transcends mere 
power development; it enters the wide 
fields of flood control, soil erosion, refor- 
estation, elimination from agricultural use 
of marginal lands and distribution and di- 
versification of industry.” 

@ So pleased was President Roosevelt 
with the work of Homer Stillé Cummings 
as his Attorney General that last week he 
decided to keep him on as his chief law 
officer instead of sending him to the Philip- 
pines as Governor General. For the 
Manila post the President picked Frank 
Murphy, 40, the red-headed, hard-bitten 
bachelor Mayor of Detroit. He was an 
early and ardent pre-convention Roosevelt 
supporter. An A. E. F. veteran, a lawyer 
who did post-graduate work at Lincoln’s 
Inn, London, Mayor Murphy has stoutly 
carried out a liberal relief program in De- 
troit. So generous was the Mayor with 
public funds that he will turn his office 
over to Frank Couzens, president of the 
Common Council and 31-year-old son of 
Michigan’s Senator, with the municipal 
treasury badly deflated. 

@ Other appointments made by the Pres- 
ident last week: John Dickinson of Penn- 
sylvania to be Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce; Lawrence Wood Robert Jr. 
of Georgia to be Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

@, The President sent the Treasury his 
personal check for $843.75—a voluntary 
15% deduction from his March salary. 
@ White House visitors last week in- 
cluded President Richard Whitney of the 
New York Stock Exchange, Board Chair- 
man Myron Charles Taylor of U. S. Steel, 
Elder Statesman Bernard Mannes Baruch 
@ President Roosevelt flexed 50% off the 
tariffs on hay forks, four-tined fertilizer 
forks, hand hoes and rakes. The duty on 
shovels and spades was left unchanged. 
4. To the Hoover camp on the Rapidan 
President Roosevelt motored with family 
& friends for a Sunday picnic luncheon 
He made part of the trip in Mrs. Roose- 
velt’s roadster. It was his first full day 
outing since March 4. 
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THE CABINET 
New Deal: World Phase 
(See front cover) 

The dark, drafty corridors of the ginger- 
bread building that houses the Department 
of State were thronged last week by for- 
eign ambassadors and ministers marching 
& counter-marching at a tempo set by the 
White House. The moose-tall figure of 
Britain’s Sir Ronald Lindsay came & went 
repeatedly at the spacious office of Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull. France’s plump, 
smiling Paul Claudel, soon going home, 
clicked his heels up & down the stone 
floors. In the Secretary’s anteroom with 
its stiff jet-black furniture and portraits 
of Hughes, Lansing, Colby and Kellogg, 
Italy’s Augusto Rosso, proud of his 
“Americanism,” waited his turn. So did 
Belgium’s May, gazing wistfully out the 

low at the Victory monument of the 






A. E. F.’s First Division.* Other callers 
included Spain’s de Cardenas, Sweden’s 
Bostrom, Czechoslovakia’s Veverka, Den- 
mark’s Wadsted. 

Cause of all the diplomatic commotion 
was the fact that President Roosevelt, af- 
ter a month’s concentration on domestic 
depression, was working up steam for an 
international attack on the world depres- 
sion. Last week’s hustle & bustle about 
Secretary Hull’s office marked the Govern- 
ment’s first active preparation to take the 
lead in the forthcoming League of Nations’ 
Monetary & Economic Conference. 

President Roosevelt had thought long 
and hard about this World Conference, 
which grew out of last year’s Reparations 
meeting at Lausanne. President Hoover, 
accepting the League’s invitation to attend, 
had despatched to Geneva Edmund Ezra 
Day of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
John Henry Williams, Harvard professor 
of economics, as U. S. delegates to help 
draft agenda. London was picked as the 
meeting place and Ramsay MacDonald, 
Britain’s Prime Minister, consented to 
serve as chairman. Still unsettled was the 
opening date. 

Though in his campaign he disputed the 
Hoover theme-song that the Depression 
was “world-wide,” Franklin Roosevelt, as 
President, knows as well as any man that 
there can be no general economic recovery 
without the concerted action of all nations. 
He also knows that the World Conference 
at London would fail dismally if “opened 
cold” without preliminary negotiations. 
He believes in the efficacy of personal con- 
tact. He likes to be his own negotiator. 
And he has been saying for months: “If 
only MacDonald and I could sit down to- 
gether—.” 

“Bring Your Family.” Last week a 
sitting-down-together by the President and 
the Prime Minister was suddenly and ex- 
pertly arranged. In London was Norman 
Hezekiah Davis, President Hoover’s Man- 
about-Europe and now President Roose- 
velt’s Ambassador-at-Large. He called on 
Prime Minister MacDonald. In Washing- 
ton two days later Ambassador Lindsay 
was summoned to the State Department, 





*Ambassador May’s daughter Francoise will 
be the Queen of the Winchester (Va.) 
biossom festival next month. 


apple 


handed a personal message from President 
Roosevelt to be transmitted to Prime 
Minister MacDonald. Excerpt: 

“T have been hopeful that you might 
find it possible to visit Washington. I 
should particularly welcome such a visit 
in the near future as the preparations for 
the World Economic Conference are enter- 
ing a more intensive stage and because of 
the need for making further progress to- 
ward practical disarmament. In my judg- 
ment, the world situation calls for realistic 











Keystone 


BritaIn’s MacDonatp & DAUGHTER 


” 


“T am most touched . . 


action. If you can come, I trust that 
you will stay with us at the White House 
and bring with you any of your family 
you may desire.” 

Before nightfall Sir Ronald was back at 
the State Department with his chief’s re- 
ply to the President: “I am most touched 
by your friendly invitation to come to 
Washington. .. . It is with the greatest 
possible pleasure that I accept. I will leave 
England by the Berengaria on April 15, 
returning by the same boat. I shall be 
very happy indeed to stay with you at the 
White House.” 

End of June? In October 1929, Prime 
Minister MacDonald visited the White 
House, was President Hoover’s guest at 
the Rapidan camp. Sitting on a log in the 
woods these two heads-of-state began the 
bargaining that finally resulted in the Lon- 
don Treaty of 1930 limiting auxiliary na- 
val strength. But this second visit to a 
U. S. President would not be like the first. 
The economic sun then shining is now 
eclipsed. Then only a few cruisers and 
destroyers were at stake; now the trade of 
every ship on every sea is involved. Then 
military peace was sought; now an eco- 
nomic world war is to be ended. If during 
Mr. MacDonald’s three days at the White 
House with his daughter Ishbel and his 
private secretary Jan Barlow, the U. S. 
and Britain can come to a general eco- 
nomic understanding, the World Confer- 
ence has a better-than-even chance of suc- 
cess. One sure sign of such an understand- 








ing would be the selection at the Whit 
House of a conference date. Because Ja- 
pan has requested two months’ notice, the 
London meeting cannot be held earlier 
than the end of June. 


No Broker. That President Roosevel 


_— 


had no intention of using the British Prim | 


Minister as a broker through whom to 
conduct negotiations with the rest oj 
Europe became evident when Ambassador 
Claudel called at the White House las 
week to say good-bye. To him Presiden 
Roosevelt suggested that France send 
Edouard Herriot, onetime premier, to 
Washington for economic discussions 
M. Claudel sped to his embassy to cable 
this oral invitation to Paris. M. Herriot 
though not a member of the Daladier 
Government, started for Lyons to pack his 
trunks. Said he: “I will do my best to 
serve my country.” 

Day later the President’s plan for a 
whole series of Washington parleys pre. 
liminary to the World Conference fanned 
out into full view when Secretary Hv 
issued invitations for Italv’s Mussolini 
Germany’s Hitler, Japan’s Saito, China’ 
Chiang Kai-shek, Argentina’s Justo, Br. 
zil’s Vargas, Chile’s Alessandri, Canada’ 
Bennett and Mexico’s Rodriguez to jou: 
ney to the U. S. If they could not ¢ 
personally, they were urged to send per 
sonal representatives and, if that were net 
possible, to authorize their regular diplo- 
matic representatives to speak for ther 
The only Grade A power not asked t 
Washington was Soviet Russia, still diple- 
matically unrecognized by the U. S. Pres: 
dent Roosevelt’s purpose was not a form: 
round-table conference in Washington as: 
prelude to the World Conference but : 
series of bilateral discussions with the ide: 
of feeling out each power on_ possible 
trades to be clinched at London. 

Debts Afterward. Such a mass move 
ment on Washington as President Roose 
velt invited represented a strategic tr: 
umph for his policy of subordinating the 
question of War Debts and keeping them 
outside the World Conference as a dome: 
tic issue to be settled separately between 
the U. S. and each debtor nation. Wher 
Secretary Hull moved into his office after 
March 4, the first international problem 
to be poked under his nose was Debt: 
Sir Ronald Lindsay began by asking wha 
the U. S. proposed to do. Secretary Hu! 


— 


swung back in his big chair, thoughtfully! 


fingered his corded eyeglasses, nodded hi 
grey head and conceded that the Debi 
were indeed a question. But what abou 
high tariffs, and gold, and unstable cur 
rency, and trade barriers? Diplomaticall 
he steered the conversation around 
these larger problems as matters to be 
solved first. Secretary Hull pointed ot! 
that the U.S. people were in no mod 
to forgive their debtors until their debtor 
were ready to grant a quid pro quo. Re 
peated was the familiar Hull view: “Hov- 
ever important War Debts may be, the! 
are not a major cause of the panic m0 
are they a major remedy.” 
Noteworthy was the fact that Debts 
went unmentioned in the Roosevelt-M«: 
Donald exchange. The Prime Minister. 
course, will discuss them with the Pres 
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National Affairs—( Continued) 





dent, once he reaches the White House, 
but they will be kept on a secondary level. 
Likewise President Roosevelt shrewdly 
diffused the debt issue by calling to Wash- 
ington eleven powers of which only three 
owe the U. S. money on the War. Adroit, 
too, was his suggestion that M. Herriot 
represent France because that French 
statesman was the most dogged advocate 
of paying the U. S. the $19,200,000 owing 
since Dec. 15. 

President Roosevelt also had an excel- 
lent political reason for playing down 
Debts: he wants to keep his control over 
Congress. Such a controversial issue, if 
opened to diplomatic discussion now, 
would split party unity at the Capitol and 
jeopardize the President’s domestic pro- 
gram. Certain is the fact, though, that he 
must go to Congress for authority to do 
something about Debts before June 15 
when the next payments are due. The 
Congressional string on executive action, 
tied to the Hoover moratorium in 1931, 
still stands. It is generally believed that 
President Roosevelt will be given a free 
hand by Congress before it goes out of 
session, and that thereafter he will sus- 
pend the June 15 payments to keep the 
Debts from derailing the World Economic 
Conference. 

Stability Begins at Home. The nation 
with the biggest advantage at the London 
conference will be the one whose internal 
affairs are in the best order. To that end 
President Roosevelt has been devoting his 
first month in the White House. He moved 
to balance the Budget and thus improve 
domestic economy by reducing veterans’ 
pensions, and Federal salaries, and by legal- 
izing beer to raise new revenue. He 
brought most of the nation’s banks through 
a paralyzing crisis. Last week he issued an 
order recalling by May 1 an estimated 
$1,000,000,000 of gold coin bullion and 
certificates still in hoarding, under severe 
penalties, as a means of giving the Govern- 
ment undisputed control over its gold re- 
serve. He despatched Ambassador-at- 
Large Davis to Europe to pave the way 
in London, Paris and Berlin for a resump- 
tion of the Geneva disarmament confer- 
ence April 25. Through Secretary Hull, he 
started Congressional action to prevent the 
publication of official U. S. secrets which 
would otherwise have caused an uproar in 
Japan.* He put experts to work on a new 
law authorizing him to attack the Repub- 
lican tariff wall by means of reciprocity 
agreements with other nations. He tackled 
unemployment by means of his Civilian 
Conservation Corps working in the woods 
(see p. 12). He had reason to expect that 
within another two months he would have 
the U. S. sufficiently shipshape at home 
to justify his stepping into the world field. 

The World: 34% Off. The problem 
he, Secretary Hull and the London confer- 
ence were up against was how to revive 
world trade and thereby increase world 
Prices. The attack was against the eco- 
nomic nationalism bound up in slogans 

*Herbert O, Yardley, onetime Government 
code expert, declared in his American Black 
Chamber that the U. S. had stolen secret Japa- 
nes€ messages at the Washington Arms Confer- 
ence. The official secrets bill was aimed at a 
second volume of “exposures” by him. 


like “Buy British” and “Buy American.” 
Last week the Department of Commerce 
announced that the world’s imports and 
exports in 1932 slumped to $26,160,000,- 
coo from 1929’s $68,290,000,000, 1930's 
$54,921,000,000, 1931's $39,597,000,000. 
This was a drop of 34% in value, 26% in 
volume in twelve months. 

The present crisis in only slightly milder 
terms stared the London’ conference 
agenda commission in the face last Janu- 
ary and the delegates from eight countries 


i i lit a | 











International 


FRANCE’S HERRIOT 
“T will do my best 


did not blink it when they issued their 
report. They found 30 million jobless 
throughout the civilized world. Wholesale 
prices had fallen one-third, raw commodity 
prices one-half since 1929. World bank- 
ruptcy loomed. 


The London Conference Agenda in- 
cludes the following: 

Monetary and Credit Policy. 

Prices. ; 

Resumption of the Movement of Cap- 
ital. 

Restrictions on International Trade. 

Tariff & Treaty Policy. 

Organization of Production & Trade. 

That list blocks out the chief talking 
points for the forthcoming face-to-face 
discussions at the White House. First con- 
crete objective is some new standard of 
international exchange to stabilize flighty 
currencies. The Roosevelt Administration, 
unlike the Hoover Administration, sees no 
quick return to an all-round gold standard. 
Yet last week the Bank of England’s gold 
reserve reached $885,000.000, an all-time 
high, which pointed toward some sort of 
de facto stabilization of the pound—pro- 
vided the dollar is not devaluated. The 
currency situation upsets normal trade 
channels because of a low-currency coun- 
try’s ability to flood a high-currency coun- 
try with cheap goods despite towering tar- 
iffs. Much will be said at the White House 
about this unfair method of international 
competition. The Agenda Commission, re- 
jecting bimetallism, recommends increased 


subsidiary coinage of silver—a recom- 
mendation that started rumors that the 
U. S., Britain and France were to buy 
$1,000,000,000 of silver for that purpose.* 
Speaker Rainey, a silverite, ordered all 
silver legislation shelved in the House on 
the ground that the World Conference 
alone was able to deal with the issue. 

Goods and Tariffs. Oil and wheat got 
into last week’s news as commodities the 
world production of which the London 
conference might attempt to limit. The 
U. S. Farm Relief Bill, now before the 
Senate, looks to a cut in domestic wheat- 
growing which may set an example at 
London. Major oil producers met in Wash- 
ington fortnight ago, recommended action 
to the White House which would hold the 
U. S. flow down to 2,000,000 bbl. per day. 
Many have been the conferences between 
producers of copper, nitrate and rubber 
during the last several years in vain at- 
tempts to control output, raise prices. At 
London such attempts may become accom- 
plishments. 

Admitting, even charging, that the world 
was led into economic war by the tariff 
policies of Presidents Harding, Coolidge 
and Hoover, President Roosevelt hopes to 
lead the world to economic peace by his 
tariff policy. The Agenda Commission in 
its report flayed attempts at national self- 
sufficiency (“all seek to sell but not to 
buy”), manifested in retaliatory tariffs, 
embargoes, import quotas, export sub- 
sidies, and exchange restrictions which 
“throttle business enterprise.” First ob- 
jective at London is a tariff truce against 
more rate uppings. After that, attempts 
will be made to weed out such quota re- 
strictions as Austria puts on tires and 


shoes, Belgium on sugar and silk knit 
goods, Germany on lard and butter. Last 


week I'rance, sensing a turn in the tide, 
planned to lift quota restrictions on U. S. 
radios, asparagus, apples and pears—a 
move strongly backed by the French wine 
interests with eyes fixed on the U. S. mar- 
ket after Repeal of the 18th Amendment. 
The London Conference will not discuss 
specific rates but its prime purpose will be 
to stabilize tariffs so that exporters will 
know what they are up against from month 
to month, year to year. 


Most Secretaries of State would have 
been awed by the size and complexity of 
the world problems before the Roosevelt 
Administration—but not Democrat Cor- 
dell Hull. His job is thoroughly to the lik- 
ing of this long lean Tennessean with 
mournfully drooping shoulders and a slight 
lisp. It dovetails perfectly with what he 
has been preaching for more than 20 years. 
At hand now is the chance of a lifetime 
to put his economic gospel to the fierce 
test of world opinion—and action. 

A Jeremiah in a Republican wilderness, 
Secretary Hull long predicted ruin and 
woe from G. O. Policies on tariff and for- 
eign affairs. Again & again he harped: 
“The practice of the half-insane policy of 
economic isolation during the past ten 
years by America and the world is the 

*France last month issued $58,800,000 worth 
of new 10-franc and 20-franc silver pieces, first 
minted since the War. 
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largest single underlying cause of the 
world panic. The mad pursuit of economic 
nationalism has proved disastrous. . . .” 

At last year’s Chicago convention Cor- 
dell Hull wrote his own Washington or- 
ders—the party platform planks on tariff 
and foreign affairs. The President remains 
the final executor of these orders and his 
Secretary of State, a lawyer by trade and 
training, functions as an obedient attorney 
of the Stimson type. But planted deep 
within the silent Hull ego is an attach- 
ment to the principles at stake that is 
older and deeper than President Roose- 
velt’s, and a tenacity which may outlast 
that of the White House should the latter 
weaken. 

Cordell Hull is a plain man who likes 
to shed his vest, prop his feet up on his 
desk. His level brown eyes are more em- 
phatic than his thin, slightly pouting lips. 
Occasionally he breaks his long, cautiously 
qualified sentences with salty profanity. A 
cerebral personality, he takes no exercise, 
gets his relaxation in solitary study. 

Secretary Hughes was the _ isolation 
statesman. Secretary Kellogg stood for 
academic peace. Secretary Stimson was 
the moral force man. Secretary Hull has 
a chance to go down in U. S. diplomatic 
history as the world economist. 


THE CONGRESS 
Work Done 


The House: 
@ Passed a District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill, left unfinished from the 
last session; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Received a resolution from the Rules 
Committee to investigate the cinema in- 
dustry. 
@ Spent four days in miscellaneous debate 
on the Akron disaster (see p. 20), farm 
mortgages, beer in the District of Colum- 
bia, inflation, the House’s power to 
originate legislation. 

The Senate: 
@ Passed (53-to-30) a bill by Alabama’s 
Black providing for a 30-hour week in in- 
dustry (see col. 3). 
@ Debated the farm relief and mortgage 
refinancing bill. 
@ Confirmed the nominations of Claude 
Gernade Bowers to be Ambassador to 
Spain and Sumner Welles to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of State. 
@ Adopted a resolution authorizing the 
Banking & Currency Committee to extend 
its investigation to private and invest- 
ment bankers. 
@ Received from the Judiciary Commit- 
tee a resolution by California’s Johnson 
prohibiting the flotation in the U. S. of 
securities of foreign governments which 
have defaulted on their Debts. 


RELIEF 
Rizzo Goes to Work 


Late one afternoon last week a sleek 
grey taxicab purred up to the Army Build- 
ing in downtown Manhattan and out of 
it stepped a youth named Fiore Rizzo. 
Out also stepped three other young men. 
The taxi meter registered 65¢. The four 
passengers had only so¢ between them. 


An Army captain obligingly paid the other 
15¢. Fiore Rizzo marched into the 
Army Building and announced that he 
was ready to go to work in the woods. 
He was, he said, 19, single, one of a family 
of 13 and had been unemployed for a 
year. His father had not had work in 
three years. An Army doctor listened to 
Fiore’s heart, thumped his chest, looked 
down his throat, passed him as physically 
fit. Fiore Rizzo signed a blank authorizing 
the Government to pay $25 of his $30 











Keystone 
C. C. C. Drrector FECHNER 


“The work will not be intensely laborious 
ST gg 


monthly wage to his family, swore a 250- 
word oath which he did not fully under- 
stand and was shipped off to an Army post 
near New Rochelle as the first recruit in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

The enlistment for six months of Fiore 
Rizzo and 24,999 more citizens like him 
last week was President Roosevelt’s first 
direct attack upon ranks of 13,000,000 
unemployed. By authority of last fort- 
night’s relief act, he issued an order cre- 
ating the C. C. C. and providing it with 
$10,000,000 as a starter. Appointed Direc- 
tor of Emergency Conservation Work (sal- 
ary: $10,200) was Robert Fechner, 57, of 
Massachusetts, a vice president of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists. The 
selection of this tall, austere Laborite was 
a sop to the A. F. of L. and its opposition 
to $1-per-day relief work. 


President Roosevelt apportioned the 
first C. C. C. recruits as follows: 
New York....7,500 St. Louis goo 
Buffalo 600 Kansas City .. 400 
Chicago . 4,000 Baltimore ....1,000 
Philadelphia ..3,000 Boston . --. 900 
Pittsburgh . g00 Milwaukee ... 600 
Detroit ... 2,200 Washington... 500 
Cleveland .1,000 Minneapolis .. 500 
Cincinnati . 500 Newark . 500 


Enlistments were limited to single men 
between 18 and 25 whose families had 
been long on municipal relief rolls. They 
were all required to make a substantial 
allotment from their pay to their depend- 


ents. At Army camps they were issued: 
O. D. (olive drab) woolen trousers, 0. D 
flannel shirts, work trousers, underclothes, 
socks, shoes, raincoat, jumpers, work hat 
cravat, belt, barracks bag, two O. J, 
blankets, mess kit. For two weeks th: 
Army was to condition them, teach then 
the rudiments of camp life. As civilian; 
they were not to be put through military 
drills. When sufficiently toughened, units 
of 20 to 100 were to be shipped to N:- 
tional Forests where they will plant trees 
clear brush, work roads, build fire controls 
and fight insect pests. The U. S. Fores 
Service has 1,000,000 man-months of work 
waiting to be done by the C. C.’C. when 
recruited to full strength (250,000). Ex. 
plained Director Fechner: 

“Most of the men called will be off the 
bread line. The work will not be intensely 
laborious—but it will be work. Tennessee 
will be one of the first states to receive a 
substantial number of workers because it 
is already warm there. There will be no 
military features in connection with the 
camps.” 


LABOR 
Black Bill 


For the past three years the five-day 


week (40 hours) has been steadily spread: | 
ing through U. S. Industry as a voluntary | 


reform. The American Federation of La 
bor agitated the movement in & out oj 
season. The American Legion backed it 
with a nation-wide radio campaign. Pro- 
gressive employers publicized their adop- 
tion of it (Time, April 27, 1931; Oct. 24) 
Both major political parties endorsed it 
in their campaign platforms. President 
Hoover put it into practice in the Federal 
Government as an economy measure. Its 
whole purpose is to share and spread en- 
ployment. 

Suddenly last week the five-day week 
movement bounded far out in front of the 
slow-moving industrial procession when 
the Senate unexpectedly passed (53-to-30) 
a bill that would clamp down upon U. $ 
manufacturers and producers not only the 
five-day week but also the far more radical 
six-hour day. As an emergency measure 
to combat unemployment the proposed law 
would be effective for only two years. Its 
author was smart little Hugo Black o 
Alabama, lawyer, War veteran, economit 
idealist. Senator Black & friends predicted 
his bill would supply 6,000,000 men with 
work, on the theory that the employer 
who wants to keep his production at cur- 
rent levels must hire 25% more workers 
to obey the law. President Green of the 
A. F. of L. jubilated: “It’s the first con- 
structive measure yet passed dealing with 
unemployment. It strikes at the root 0! 
the problem —technological unemploy- 
ment.” 

Congress reached for control of the 
country’s working hours under its const! 
tutional authority to regulate interstate 
commerce. The Black Bill provided thal 
no product of “any mine, quarry, mil 
cannery, workshop, factory or manufac: 
turing establishment” in which employes 
worked more than six hours a day or five 
days a week could move in interstate com- 
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merce. Penalty: $200 fine and three 
months imprisonment. Exempt from the 
law were newspapers, Magazines, farms, 
railroads, dairies, canneries of perishable 
foods. Company officers, executives, super- 
intendents and their personal assistants 
were likewise free to work as they chose. 

Nothing in the bill prevented employers 
from slashing wages to compensate for the 
new workers which the Senate was trying 
to force them to hire. The measure’s crit- 
ics loudly pointed out this defect, pre- 
dicted a dire slump in already deflated 
wages or else a sharp jump in manufactur- 
ing sales prices. For the Black Bill to be 
completely effective nothing less drastic 
than a minimum wage provision was re- 
quired and this the Senate did not yet 
dare to vote.* 

What the Supreme Court would say 
about stretching the Constitution to give 
the Government mastery over private in- 
dustry was a hotly-debated Senate ques- 
tion. Loudly recalled was the fact that in 
1918 the Court had voided (5-to-4) a law 
designed to abolish child labor by prohibit- 
ing its products from interstate commerce. 
Because the Black Bill struck at current 
working hours by the same _ oblique 
method, its critics were confident the 
Court would reject it as unconstitutional. 
Its friends argued that the Court's per- 
sonnel had changed since 1918 and so had 
the social temper of its decisions. 


PROHIBITION 


Prosit ! 

“To the White House!” directed the 
dispatcher of Washington’s Abner Drury 
Brewery at 12:01 a. m. last Friday morn- 
ing. “Let her go!” 

Traffic was cleared as the Drury truck 
thundered down Pennsylvania Avenue 
bearing the device: PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT, THE FIRST BEER IS 
FOR YOU. Crowds shouted enthusiasti- 
cally at the tradesmen’s entrance, a 
Marine guard happily guzzled a bottle 
from one of the two Presidential 
Six Hawaiians thumped their guitars. 

The man who had fulfilled his cam- 
paign promise within 33 days of taking 
office, was asleep when the first First 
Beer was stored in his pantry. Next morn- 
ing a plane brought two more cases from 
six Milwaukee brewers, who wished the 
President “Long life, prosperity. Prosit!” 
Also by plane, from Chicago’s Atlas Brew- 
ery came a 5-ft. bottle of brew. Although 
his wife will serve beer “to those who like 
it,” the President turned over his testi- 
monial samples to the National Press Club. 

In Manhattan at 12:01 the Anheuser- 
Busch neon-lit clock in Times Square (a 
replica of the pre-War one) which sounds 
chimes by electric transcription, broad- 
cast “Happy Days Are Here Again.” 
Later in the morning another great U. S. 
citizen got his beer. Drawn by six big 
brewery horses, a shiny red Busch stake 
wagon clattered up to the entrance of the 
Empire State Building. Out of the door 
eee 
*Last week the New York Legislature passed 
a law to penalize manufacturers who pay “an 
*ppressive and unreasonable wage ... less than 


su . Son8 F liv? 
a nt to meet the minimum cost of living 
necessary to health” to women and _ children. 


Cases. 



















stepped Alfred Emanuel Smith in velvet- 
collared overcoat. Regarded by his whoop- 
ing admirers as a martyr to national Pro- 
hibition reform in 1928, he received his 
case of Budweiser with a grin. “This is 
surely a happy day for us all,” said the 
Happy Warrior. “My only regret is that 
the wagonload is not all mine.” The Smith 
case had been flown from St. Louis over- 
night. All the other cases were dummies. 
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ALABAMA’S BLACK 
Shrinking the week, he stretched the 
Constitution. 


(See col. 1) 


Throughout the U. S., thirsty citizens, 
additionally impelled by the patriotic 
notion that a depression might be drowned 
in 3.2% beer, began lapping it up with 
gusto. Within 24 hours, estimated Editor 
Joseph Dubin of Brewery Age, between 
1,000,000 and 1,500,000 bbl. of beer had 
been consumed. 

New York City was not sure until mid- 
week whether or not it was.going to get 
its beer on the day of national legaliza- 
tion. Like most states, New York had not 
matched the legislative celerity of Con- 
gress. Its Legislature, haggling over the 
details of a regulatory code for brewers 
and vendors, paused in its squabble long 
enough to slap a $1-a-bbl. tax (Federal 
tax: $5) on beer. Into the breach stepped 
puffy Mayor John Patrick O’Brien of New 
York, who ordered his Health Department 
to license manufacturers for $100, whole- 
salers at $50, retailers variously at $15, 
$ro and $5 to operate temporarily. 

Still anxious lest they offend their Dry 
enemies, the New York brewers, through 
Col. Jacob Ruppert, had announced that 
the new brew would not be delivered until 
6 a. m. on historic April 7 so that there 
would be no “carnival of untoward cele- 
bration.” Next day at lunch time, New 
Yorkers thronged forth to try their beer. 
First problem was to find it. Most hotels 
and clubs were serving but elsewhere dis- 
tribution was capricious. Some soft drink 
stands and cafeterias had it, some did not. 
Householders found 3.29% beer at most 





chain groceries, but late the first day most 
stocks were sold out.* On one point the en- 
tire populace seemed agreed: a bottle of 
3.2% beer was about as stimulating as a 
box cf chocolate cigars. 

No arrests for drunkenness (except a 
few “smoke” victims) were recorded in 
New York City during the first 24 hours 
of legalized beer, a near-record. 

Chicago, heedless to Col. Ruppert’s na- 
tional plea, got its beer cold and at the 
zero hour. While sirens, pistols and cow- 
bells sounded, State Street establishments 
dispensed to rows four deep. Louis 
Schneider, winner of the Indianapolis 
Memorial Day auto race in 1931, piloted 
a beer truck bound out of town. The 
Illinois Legislature having failed to agree 
on a beer dispensary bill, Acting Mayor 
Frank Corr announced that no city licenses 
would be levied, that Chicago would be 
on “beer probation.” 

St. Louis sat up late to get the first 
taste of its famed foam. Citizens waited 
in their cars outside the Busch and Fal- 
staff breweries, only ones operating, for 
the first issue of 3.2%. The Busch brew- 
ery had a brass band ready to play at 


midnight. When midnight came, steam 
whistles and sirens drowned the Busch 
music. By afternoon, the St. Louis beer 


supply was woefully low. 

Milwaukee, the city that Schlitz made 
famous, welcomed beer back with special 
editions of its newspapers. Here again 
the State had provided no regulatory legis- 
lation. Milwaukee licensed 4,207 “tav- 
erns’; the thirsty stormed Juneau Ave- 
nue breweries at midnight. At the Miller 
Brewery, beer was passed out free to 
thirsters who brought milk bottles, tomato 
cans. Wisconsin Avenue was jammed with 
celebrants, some of whom on the 
tops of their cars singing “Sweet Adeline.” 
Pabst had its product, screamingly 
corted by police sirens, at downtown hotels 
eight minutes after legalization. 

Vermonters in Burlington had_ the 
chance of drinking their first beer, which 
does not become legal in the State until 
May 1, on ferry boats in Lake Champlain, 
whose waters are under Federal jurisdic- 
tion. 

In Baltimore, whose State Government 
had just passed local option laws, Henry 
Louis Mencken, famed for his beering, 
quaffed a glass before anxious spectators 
in the Rennert Hotel bar. “Pretty good,” 
he pronounced. “‘Not bad at all. Fill it 
again.” 

At Louisville, Ky., the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad was enjoined in a test 
suit to see whether it was legal to ship 
beer through the State, which was still 
bone-Dry. 


Lever or Club? Last week both pro- 
fessional Wets and Drys wished they knew 
the answer to the question: What effect 
will beer have upon the war for Repeal? 
Wets prayed that the first excitement over 
beer’s return would quickly subside into 


stood 


es- 


*Many a woman, taught to drink by Prohibi- 


tion, last week hooked a French heel over a 
brass rail. Tower Magazines, Inc. distributors 
of mass periodicals through Woolworth Stores, 
asked its middle-class, female readership if they 
uld serve beer at home. “Yes” answered 76‘ 
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a system of non-political control which 
would demonstrate the country’s capacity 
to handle hard liquor with decent modera- 
tion, a lever for Repeal. 

No honest Wet was more concerned 
about the future than Commander Fred 
George Clark of the Crusaders. The Clark 
doctrine is that the liquor problem has 
three sides—the Wet side, the Dry side, 
the Right side. Last month he sent a tele- 
gram to Wet and Dry organizations say- 
ing that the return of beer presented a 
situation which would lead either to true 
temperance or to the return of the “liquor 
trade” and the saloon. He wanted co- 
operation in a nationwide campaign for 
socially constructive liquor laws. 

Dr. Clarence True Wilson, Methodist 
moralist, and in less generous vein Dr. 
Francis Scott McBride for the Anti- 
Saloon League, promised to co-operate. 
Not so Mrs. Ella Alexander Boole, the 
bustling matriarch of the W. C. T. U., 
whose plan is to find horrid examples of 
what 3.2% beer can do and use them to 
club down Repeal in perhaps 16 states, 
three more than enough to kill it.* She 
replied to Crusader Clark: “I assume you 
wired me for publicity purposes. a 

In Washington, Mrs. Charles Henry 
Sabin and her ladies convened at the 
fourth annual convention of the W. O. N. 
P. R. Said she: “It would be glorious to 
continue in the vein of ecstasy, but it 
would be premature. . . . Repealists now 
face perhaps the hardest engagement of 
our great fight.” 

First Engagement of the fight was 
pitched in Michigan last week. It re- 
sulted in a 3-to-1 victory for Wets and 
the 21st Amendment. The vote: for Re- 
peal, 834.675; against, 271,052. 

Next day Wisconsin instructed all 15 
of its convention delegates to vote for 


Repeal April 25. 


RACES 


At Decatur (Cont'd ) 


“The soldiers and the Sheriff’s men are 
expected to defend these vrisoners with 
their lives. Any man who defies them 
may expect to forfeit his life. I have no 
tolerance for mob spirit.” 

Crosses had been burned at nearby 
Scottsboro and Huntsville, hotheads had 
met in a room near the courthouse the 
night before; the scrubby little town of 
Decatur, Ala. was darkly restless when 
Judge James E. Horton thus warned its 
citizens one morning last week. He had 
sent the jury from his courtroom during 
his speech. Now he called them back and 
proceeded with the sensationalized trial of 
bullet-headed Haywood Patterson, first of 
seven young Scottsboro blacks accused of 
raping two white girls, Victoria Price and 
Ruby Bates, in a freight gondola two years 
ago (Time, April 10 et ante). 

Twice-married, sullen Victoria Price 
was star witness for the State. It was up 


*States which Drys believe will fail to ratify 
the 21st Amendment: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, North Carolina, North 
Dakota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Utah. 





to Defense Counsel Samuel S. Leibowitz 
of Manhattan, engaged by the Interna- 
tional Labor Defense but no Red, to break 
down her testimony. He was not allowed 
to introduce evidence that she had been 
convicted of bootlegging, vagrancy, adul- 
tery. The night before the alleged gon- 
dola rape, testimony of one of Counsel 
Leibowitz’s Negro witnesses indicated, she 
had lain in a Chattanooga hobo camp. 

Mrs. Price made a truculent witness for 
the defense. There was much that she 
“disremembered.” She did not know how 
old she was. “I ain’t that educated that 
I can figure it out.” Her prime taunt was 
to challenge the defense to produce her 
missing friend, Ruby Bates, and “ask her 
about it.” 

Surprise. After the State had rested, 
Counsel Leibowitz announced he would 
call as a witness one Lester Carter. Sur- 
prised indeed was the prosecution at Wit- 
ness Carter’s appearance. He swore that 
Victoria Price had taken Ruby Bates to 
visit him when he was working in a chain 
gang near Huntsville. He said that after 
he was released, he took the two girls to 
Chattanooga. They were bumming their 
way back to Huntsville when the fight 
with the Negro hoboes developed. The 
girls, he said, were not molested. 


Shock. No sooner had Witness Car- 
ter stepped off the stand than the Defense 
announced: “We will call Ruby Bates.” 
Now the prosecution table buzzed with ex- 
citement. Judge Horton stepped down off 
his bench, walked to the rail enclosure as 
the young woman, clad in new “store 
clothes” and escorted by an elderly social 
worker, shuffled through the courtroom 
door. Victoria Price panted angrily. 

Ruby Bates proceeded to repudiate her 
testimony at the Negroes’ 1931 trial. She 
said: “I told it just like Victoria did be- 
cause she said we might have to stay in 
jail if we did not frame up a story after 
crossing a state line with men.” 

The witness then told a strange story of 
her movements since she vanished Feb. 28 
from her Huntsville home. She said she 
had gone to New York to see Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, in whose Rockefeller- 
built Riverside Church choir two Negroes 
sing. In New York, Preacher Fosdick 
said: “She came alone and of her own 
free will. I, as a clergyman, advised her 
to tell the truth. She promised me that 
she would go back to the second trial and 
do so.” 

Ruby Bates said she had gone back to 
Birmingham “all by myself” on a bus, had 
called at an Episcopal minister’s home, 
had been delivered to Counsel Joseph 
Brodsky of the International Labor De- 
fense. But in most spectators’ minds was 
the conviction that Miss Bates had been 
advised and subsidized by the Defense 
just as they believed Victoria Price had 
been taken care of by the prosecution. 

Jew Money! Race hatred was now 
fanned into a white blaze. Cried Attorney 
General Thomas E. Knight, “Ruby Bates 
sold out for a grey hat and a grey coat!” 

Prosecutor Wade Wright, celebrated 
“all-day singer” in his community, sav- 
agely shouted at the jury: “Show them 


that Alabama justice cannot be bought and 
sold with Jew money from New York! 
That man Carter is a new kind of man ty 
me. If he had been with Brodsky another 
two weeks he would have been down here 
with a pack on his back a-trying to sell 
you goods. Are you going to countenance 
that sort of thing?” 

Counsel Leibowitz jumped to his feet, 
demanded a mistrial. He denied that he 
was “getting any fee or a penny of ex 
penses” for his part in the case. “When 
the hour of our country’s need came, there 
was no question of Jew or Gentile, black 
or white,” he declaimed. “All, all to- 
gether braved the smoke and flame of 
Flanders Fields.” 

Verdict. Next day, reminding the 
jury that “wrong dies and truth forever 
lasts,” Judge Horton charged the twelve 
white men to judge the case without 
“petty prejudices.” 

On Palm Sunday morning, 22 hours 
after they had retired, the Decatur jurors 
summoned Judge Horton to hear their 
verdict. Waiting for the Judge to arrive 
Negro Patterson thought it was a good 
sign when he heard the jury laughing in its 
room. Patterson was wrong. Verdict 
“We find the defendant guilty as charged 
and fix the punishment as death in the 
electric chair.” 


Southerners could not see how the jury ' 


could have decided otherwise. How could 
a man continue to live in a small southem 
town if everyone who passed him on the 
street knew that he was one of twelve who 
set at liberty a blackamoor who surely had 
fought whites, possibly had molested ; 
white woman? 

Judge Horton thanked the jury. Cou- 
sel Leibowitz thanked Judge Horton, told 
him he was “taking back to New York: 
picture of one of the finest jurists I have 
ever met.” Then Counsel Leibowitz 
turned to the Press, saying: ‘Will we ap- 
peal this case? Most assuredly. Up to 
the highest court of our land that once be: 
fore hurled this mess back into the laps of 
the bigots, and we’ll continue to fight until 
Hell freezes over!” 

In Manhattan a crowd of 3.000 cheering 
Negroes stormed Penn Station to greet 
Lawyer Leibowitz, bore him on shoulders 
to his taxicab. Then they marched up- 
town in a riotous impromptu protest pa 
rade, fought rough-&-tumble with police 
a half-dozen times. 


POLITICAL NOTE 
St. Louis Echo 


Last week for the first time in 24 years 
St. Louisans elected a Democratic Mayot 
Victorious candidate was Bernard Fran 
cis Dickmann, 44, bachelor realtor. A 
grey-haired, ruddy-faced, wise-crackin 
good-timer, Mayor-elect Dickmann is pres 
ident of the City Real Estate Exchange 
A party worker for 20 years, he had never 
before run for office. 

The St. Louis Democracy’s victory, @% 
echo from last November, was far from 
complete. Republican Louis Nolte was 
re-elected city comptroller for the fifth 
time. Republicans retained a majority 
the board of aldermen. 
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FRANCE 


“Some Simple Truths” 


The Chamber of Deputies passed the 
Foreign Office budget for 1933 last week. 
U. S. correspondents noted the fact, then 
prospected for news nuggets through page 
after page of official specifications. A 175- 
page supplement caused their hair to curl. 
Leonine Foreign Minister Joseph Paul- 
Boncour had demanded and got an addi- 
tional appropriation of 33,000,000 francs 
($1,320,000) for French propaganda 
abroad. In the introduction to his demand 
he explained that nine European Govern- 
ments annually spend the following sums 
(in francs) in foreign propaganda: 

Germany: 256,000,000 (before Hitler) 

Italy: 119,000,000 


France: 71,000,000 
Britain: 69,000.000 
Poland: 26,000,000 


Hungary: 23,000,000 

Czechoslovakia: 18,000,000 

Jugoslavia: 13,000,000 

Rumania: 7,000,000 

Most of the new propaganda fund, the 
document explained, was to be spent in 
combating anti-French sentiment in the 
U.S. It added: 

“Among the preliminary steps to be 
taken is the speeding up of the study of 
the Hearst newspapers to permit prompt 
reply to anti-French attacks. 

“The American people go to no ‘trouble 
to inform themselves. We must place un- 
der their eyes some simple truths. . . . An 
American may honestly ruin his best friend 
just to prove he is the stronger, then offer 
him his hand and help him to arise. Friend- 
ship has nothing to do with business. 

The American people are ignorant of their 
own history. They must not be expected 
to know French history. 

“The American feminine element has 
an important viewpoint; we must address 
ourselves particularly to it.... It is 
vital that young, good-looking and active 
speakers be sent to the United States 
instead of unhealthy, decrepit, tired. fever- 
ish, worn-out, coughing and _ trembling 
ancients bound into frock coats. These 
have to be put to bed upon their arrival 
with hot water bottles at their feet, have 
to be awakened just in time for a con- 
lerence, and when rushed to a station 
thousands of precautions have to be taken. 
That is why France is pictured as a tired, 
Worn-out country.” 

In spending the 33,000,000 francs, M. 
Paul-Boncour, an authority on propaganda 
as France’s most expensive trial lawyer, 
listed other points beside the hiring of 
muscular young lecturers able to cope 
with the U. S. cocktail party: 

1) Furthering of French motion pic- 
tures, 

2) Sunday night broadcasts via the 
British station at Rugby. 

3) Subsidizing pro-French articles in 
U. S. magazines by prominent authors. 

At the end came a cracker: “These in- 
quiries have allowed us to establish a gen- 
eral basic plan to be undertaken in the 
near future by collaboration with 
the Associated Press and the Havas news 


agency. ... Lhe Quai d’Orsay assures 
the technical and financial control of this 
news service.” 

Red with embarrassment and anger, 
Associated Press officials hotly denied that 
they had been bought or intended to fur- 
ther official French propaganda in the 
U. S. Other news services privately teased 
but not for a second did they doubt A. P.’s 
integrity. They realized that persuasive 
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PROPAGANDIST PAUL-BONCOUR 
“The 


American people are ignorant of 
their own history.” 


M. Paul-Boncour was simply over inter- 
preting an old working agreement between 
A, P. and the Government-controlled 
Havas agency. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Gun Loaded 


The loaded gun that Prime Minister 
MacDonald asked for—power to declare 
an embargo on _ Soviet. goods—was 
charged by Commons last week. The 
gun was charged for just one purpose: to 
save the lives of six electrical engineers 
held for trial in Moscow on charges of 
espionage and sabotage (Time, March 27, 
April 10). Because of the obvious danger 
to British trade from the gun’s recoil if 
fired, the embargo enabling act was limited 
to three months, and hints were scattered 
in all directions that the embargo would 
not be declared at all UNLESS. 

Tempers were sharp. Messages that Sir 
Esmond Ovey, British Ambassador to 
Moscow, had sent ahead before his recall 
to London were published last week: 

“The principal danger of the situation 
seems that these people are completely 
unable to see themselves in any other light 
than that of an aggrieved power struggling 
for noble ideals against a world of politi- 
cal, financial and commercial conspirators 
This feeling has reached the stage of 
morbid hysteria. 

“Conditions under the present reign of 
terror in this country are without paral- 


lel.” 





In the House of Commons, Foreign 
Secretary Sir John Simon described the 
questioning of Aian Monkhouse, leader of 
the arrested Britons: 

“It was what we would call in this 
country a fishing inquiry. It was merely 
an effort to get this man, hour after hour, 
morning, noon & night, to commit himself 
to something. He was not informed on 


what charge he was arrested, but he was 
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“fishing.” 


called upon to make a complete confession. 
Any testimoy obtained by these means is 
rubbish.” 

Thoughtfully considering the size of 
Britain’s embargo gun, Moscow authori- 
ties proceeded with plans for the trial of 
the British engineers but made several 
concessions. All but one of the prisoners, 
W. H. MacDonald, were released on bail. 
Though they had been refused British 
counsel to defend them, it was announced 
that British lawyers would be allowed to 
attend the trial as observers. Finally a 
squad of Soviet lawyers was rounded up 
to act for the defense, and the arrested 
Britons were summoned to the offices of 
the Collegium of Attorneys to pick their 
favorites. Their choices: Engineer Monk- 
house—Nikolai Kanadev; Engineer Thorn- 
ton—Ilya Browde; Engineer Cushny— 
Peter Lidov; Engineers Nordwall & Greg- 
ory—Aaron Dolmatovski. Commented 
Correspondent Walter Duranty 

“Tt is about an even bet whether the 
trial will provide a great sensation on un- 
expected lines or will fizzle like a wet 
squib.” 





o— 
Dr. Voss 

In a field near Eesen, Belgium, fortnight 
ago a peasant looked up from his spring 
radishes to see the Imperial Airways liner 
City of Liverpool suddenly burst into 
flames and crash like a meteor in a field, 
twelve and the crew of three 
dying instantly (Time, April 3) 
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One of the passengers was a Dr. Albert 
Voss, dentist, of Manchester. At a coron- 
er’s inquest into his death last week, the 
story of the disaster became stranger than 
ever. The body of Dr. Voss was picked 
up nearly two miles from the wreckage 
of the plane. It was not burned. Evidence 
seemed to show that Dr. Voss jumped 
from the plane. Though his 16-year-old 
niece Lottie was one of the killed pas- 
sengers, there was a possibility that he 
might have set the plane afire. 


Coroner A. H. Flint called as his first 
witness Dr. Voss’s eldest son, Hugo, who 
testified that though his father did smoke 
occasionally he never carried a pocket 
lighter, used matches. 

“Do you think,” asked Coroner Flint, 
“that your father deliberately or acci- 
dentally set fire to the liner, by which 14 
people were roasted to death?” 

Answered Hugo Voss: “I am convinced 
he was incapable of doing such a dastardly 
thing.” 

Without comment Coroner Flint called 
the next witness, a lawyer representing 
Hugo Voss’s estranged brother Albert Jr., 
who told a story that set every neck 
a-crane in the little courtroom: 


Dr. Voss and his partner L. O. Dearden, 
another victim of the crash, were not only 
dentists but dope smugglers. Working 
with a former Air Force Officer named 
Pleass they would take frequent trips from 
the continent by air, drop packages of 
dope attached to tiny silk parachutes from 
the plane windows at pre-arranged spots. 
According to this story they knew that 
they were to be arrested when the City of 
Liverpool landed. Dr. Voss sei fire to the 
plane, cremating his partner and his niece, 
and jumped on the 1,000-to-1 chance that 
he might escape with his life. 


AUSTRALIA 


Nowhere’s Secession 

Now & then the big, boisterous States 
of the Australian Commonwealth think 
for themselves. Two years ago New South 
Wales tried to repudiate the interest on 
its State debt (Time, April 6, 1931 et seq.). 
The Crown-appointed Governor finally 
forced the Premier, tall, square-jawed 
John Thomas Lang, out of office (Time, 
May 23). Last week the Commonwealth’s 
biggest and rawest state, Western Austra- 
lia, voted to secede from the Common- 
wealth. 

The State of Western Australia is a 
vast semi-desert as big as Western Europe. 
Separating it from the rest of Australia 
are 800 miles of uninhabited country. 
Among the jack rabbits, kangaroos and 
kookaburra birds that laugh hysterically 
and swallow snakes, live half a million 
farmers who till the fertile belt so success- 
fully that they produce more than one 
fourth of Australia’s wheat. Western 
Australians have long looked sideways at 
the Commonwealth’s densely populated 
states, at the Eastern manufacturers who 
profit from the Commonwealth’s high 
tariff, at the public works paid for by 
Australia’s huge borrowings since the War. 
To humor their grudge, the State Legisla- 


ture last December scheduled a state-wide 
referendum on two choices: 1) a Com- 
monwealth convention to revise the Con- 
stitution; 2) secession from the Common- 
wealth. The rest of Australia remained 
calm at Western Australia’s threat to 
jump off the edge of nowhere. Wartime 
Premier William Morris Hughes called 
secession “a crude and futile expedient.” 
The Attorney General told the farmers 
that the Commonwealth Constitution pro- 
vided no means by which a state could 
legally secede. The Commonwealth 
Premier Joseph Aloysius Lyons went to 
reason with them and they hooted him 
out of the State. Their own Premier Sir 
James Mitchell came out for secession. 
Their customs revenues continued to go to 
the Commonwealth, by their contention, 
to develop the other states. 


Last week the embattled farmers para- 
doxically voted Premier Mitchell out of 
office in the Government elections, 
plumped strongly for secession. The 
Labor Party, which is against secession, 
but is also against Premier Mitchell’s 
policy of wage reduction, won a majority 
of ten seats. Observers doubted whether 
anything more would be done about seces- 
sion, called the vote a “protest, not a 
decision.” 


NORWAY-DENMARK 
Brother Christian Wins 

In 982 A.D. a fleet of little dragon- 
prowed ships with red sails moved slowly 
westward from Iceland. Somewhere in the 
grey Atlantic their Norwegian outlaw 
leader Eric the Red expected to find a 
new land. North Atlantic gales blew up. 
Many a little ship foundered, its red- 
bearded vikings drowned stolidly in their 
iron helmets and shirts of mail. But Eric 
sailed on until he came on a mountainous 
waste of land. Four years later he sailed 
there again with 14 shiploads of colonists, 
survivors of 25 ships that had tacked away 
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from Iceland. Not because his new land 
was briefly luxuriant in summer, but be- 
cause “people would like better to come 
there if it had a good name,” Eric the Red 
called it Greenland. When his colonists 
looked at the miserable winter waste they 
howled “Swindle!” He dumped them 
brusquely ashore just the same. 

For three centuries Greenland was a 
republic. In 1261 it became a Norwegian 
colony and a government ship went once 
a year to Greenland; after 1410 it went 
no more. In 1585 an Englishman found 
only graves and Eskimos in Greenland. 
The Norse skeletons showed the effects of 
scurvy and rickets. In 1721 a Norwegian 
missionary tried again to make Greenland 
a white man’s land, and Norway began to 
ship its convicts to Greenland. But in 
1814 Norway lost Greenland. It was done 
by an Irishman’s “lie” that last week re- 
verberated through Norway and Denmark. 

King Frederick VI of Norway & Den- 
mark, having sided with Napoleon, was 
forced to cede Norway to Sweden. At the 
peace table it was read, “King Frederick 
cedes the kingdom of Norway with all its 
dependencies. . . .” A smart Dane put in 
quickly, “excepting Greenland, the Faroes 
and Iceland.” An Irishman named Ed- 
mund Bourke added, “These colonies have 
never belonged to Norway.” In 1814 
Norwegians, rankling at Sweden, scarcely 
noticed the lie or the loss of Greenland, 
They continued to hunt and seal on its 
gloomy eastern coast. The Danes claimed 
only the west coast. Greenland was still 
anybody’s dead horse. 

In 1917 Denmark suddenly decided all 
Greenland was worth having. Like an ant 
with a dead beetle, it claimed sovereignty 
over an area 50 times as big as itself. 
Startled were Norwegians who had always 
quietly thought and quietly said that east- 
ern Greenland was theirs. They began to 
remember Eric the Red’s drowned vik- 
ings, the seals and the lie, began to mut- 
ter that Norway had been put upon. 

In 1931 Norway’s little-known Arctic 
Council of peppery explorers warned Nor- 
way that Danes were planning to explore 
East Greenland, secure it for Denmark 
(Time, June 8, 1931 et seqg.). Acting 
quickly, Norway sent half a dozen men 
to plant the Norwegian flag among the 
sad-eyed Eskimos and puffins on a 350- 
mile strip of the eastern coast which they 
named Eric the Red Land. A year later 
another Norwegian expedition “seized” 
more of East Greenland. : 

Denmark’s rage at this “impudence” 
was not softened by the fact that Den- 
mark had ruled Greenland _philanthrop- 
ically at a loss. It could easily have made 
it pay but it has shut out ali foreign 
immigration except for some 300 Danish 
cryolite miners. Its policy is to keep 
Greenland safe for the “kind-hearted, 
trusting Eskimos.” To keep Eskimos 
happy, Denmark now furiously claimed 
every foot of Greenland. 

Wars have been fought for less. But 
modern Scandinavians preen themselves 
on their sweet reasonableness, have cut 
their armies and navies down next to zero. 
As civilized nations, they passed their war 
along to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
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national Justice at The Hague. The Nor- 
way-Denmark war was thus a war of 
claims, fought without blood or world 
headlines, before the 15 world judges. For 
a year every Dane and Norwegian who 
met fought their own private war of 
claims. 

Last week the world judges gave Den- 
mark the decision, 12 to 2 (U. S. Delegate 
Frank Billings Kellogg not voting). At 
once jubilant Denmark broke out in a 
rash of flags. Milling crowds tore up news- 
papers and flung them into the air. School- 
children sang the national anthem until 
they were red in the face. Premier Thor- 
vald A. M. Stauning who loves his little 
Eskimos cabled them they were now all 
Danes without a doubt. Danish jubilance 
was dimmed by news that snow & blizzard 
last month killed 15 in eastern Greenland, 
13 of them by drowning when a trawler 
cracked up on the coast. 

In the Norwegian Storting (Parliament) 
Premier Mowinckel moodily read _ the 
World Court’s decision into a dead silence. 
Tears trickled down the stolid face of 
many a delegate. When Premier Mo- 
winckel had finished, no one spoke. The 
members rose and went silently out of 
the room. 

Norway’s towering King Haakon wired 
his even taller brother King Christian, 


‘I hope . . . good collaboration will be 
established again to the advantage of 


fellow-feeling in Scandinavia.” Winner 
Christian replied in cautious echo, “I 
trust in the good collaboration of Norway 
and Denmark to the advantage of fellow- 
feeling in Scandinavia.” 


GERMANY 


Co-ordination 

“America, which of all other lands has 
taken it upon itself to set up a movement 
against our methods of self-defense, has 
the least excuse for such action. The 
American people were the first to draw 
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practical and political conclusions from 
differences among races and from the dif- 
ferent value of different races, 

“Through its immigration laws it has 
prevented the entry of those races which 
seemed unwelcome to the American peo- 
ple. And America today is by no means 
ready to open its doors to so-called refu- 
gee Jews from Germany, whereby we must 
- ” 
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emphasize that in reality not a hair of any 
Jewish head has been touched.” 

So last week spoke Adolf Hitler before 
a meeting of the German Medical Federa- 
tion. Under his hand Germany proceeded 
openly to reduce her Jewish inhabitants 
to the social and political position occu- 
pied by Negroes in the southern U. S. and 
Orientals in the West. 

Open boycotting and outbursts of physi- 
cal violence dwindled, but of the 2,000 
Jewish lawyers in Berlin, Prussia gave 
only 35 license to practice. The drive to 
drive Jews from the professions spread 
to medicine, education, the arts. The rec- 
tors of the Universities of Frankfort and 
Brunswick were. arrested last week. Of- 
ficials of the Berlin municipal insurance 
system announced that they would pay 
the bills of no Jewish physicians rendered 
after April 1. Because they signed an 
official protest against persecution of Jew- 
ish musicians in Germany, German radio 
stations were ordered to bar all records 
or compositions by Arturo Toscanini, Wal- 
ter Damrosch, Sergei Koussevitzky, Artur 
Bodanzky, Harold Bauer, Ossip Ga- 
brilowitsch. 

Kosher killing of meat, banned by sev- 
eral German States fortnight ago, was for- 
bidden through the entire Reich last week. 
From Nazi headquarters came strong hints 
that any German official married to a 
Jewess had better get a divorce if he 
wished to keep his iob. 

Once more last week police patrols and 
armed bands of Nazis raided a Jewish 
quarter in Berlin. Streets were closed, 
pedestrians stopped, houses searched. 


Finally with a glimmer of moderation 
Hitler issued a new decree laying down 
the nation-wide rules for Jewish lawyers. 
Like the law covering Government em- 
ployes, it gave full rights to pre-War Jewish 
lawyers who had fought in the War, were 
not Communists and whose fathers or 
sons died in the War. All others were sub- 
ject to disbarment. Annulling all State 








Ac me 
BARON VON RICHTHOFEN 
He, a saint. 


laws, it stepped up the total of practising 
Berlin lawyers from 35 to 1,000. One 
Jewish grandparent makes a Jew in Ger- 
many. 

Hanussen. The bullet-riddled body of 
Erik Jan Hanussen (born Steinschneider) 
was found in a wood near Bayreuth last 
week. Herr Hanussen was one of Europe’s 
best known fortune-tellers; he predicted 
the rise of Adolf Hitler several years ago. 
Three weeks ago he suddenly quit a vaude- 
ville engagement in Berlin “because of 
an impending nervous breakdown.” 

Rotter. The Rotter Brothers, Jewish 
theatre owners and musicomedy producers, 
once most prosperous, now bankrupt, fied 
Berlin in January. In the Principality of 
Liechtenstein last week they were am- 
bushed by six young Germans, apparently 
Nazis. Alfred Rotter and his wife jumped 
over a cliff to death to avoid kidnapping. 
Franz Rotter, handcuffed, sprang from the 
kidnappers’ car, broke his shoulder. 

Bell. Cold on a morgue slab in Durch- 
holzen, Austria last week lay the body of 
Dr. George Bell. In the early days of 
Nazism, Dr. Bell was, with the notorious 
Count de Moulin Eckhardt, one of the 
intimates of the perverted Storm Troop 
Leader Capt. Ernst Roehm (Time, March 
20). While still in Nazi good graces he 
went to London, called according to rumor 
by Sir Henri Deterding who was currying 
favor with Adolf Hitler in the hope of 
winning oil contracts for Royal Dutch- 
Shell. Later came a break with Capt. 
Roehm. Dr. Bell was accused of being a 
traitor to the party, of printing Nazi 
secrets in a Munich Catholic paper, 
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The Straight Road. He fled to Austria. 

Three weeks ago he telegraphed from 
Salzburg in terror, begging Capt. Roehm’s 
forgiveness. There was no answer. Early 
last week two motor cars full of young 
Nazis found the village of Durchholzen 
where Dr. Bell was hiding. Servants at the 
inn heard a violent argument in his bed- 
room. Two Nazis came downstairs, went 
outside to confer with their friends. Sud- 
denly the telephone line was cut. One huge 
young man with a pale face and staring 
eyes went back upstairs alone. There were 
shots in Dr. Bell’s bedroom. A porter, 
rushing up in his green apron, was shot 
through the hip. Dr. Bell was dead, his 


roommate Major Hell severely wounded. 
The Nazis sped away. 
Bears. Minister of Agriculture von 


Rohr sent an order to all German State 
Governments last week to forbid the en- 
trance or performance of dancing bears in 
Germany. “These animals are often intro- 
duced by wandering gypsies,” read the 
message, “and the tortures to which they 
are continually subjected offend German 
susceptibilities.” 

Mensuren. The desire to revive all the 
pomps and practices of pre-War Germany 
took a notable step forward last week 
when the Hitler Cabinet announced the 
restoration of all German orders, decora- 
tions and titles of nobility. New Nazi 
decorations are about to be established but 
they can only be bestowed by the Presi- 
dent. Prussia will once more have a House 
of Peers. New Peers will be created by 
the Premier on behalf of the Chancellor— 
in other words Handsome Adolf, like Na- 
poleon, will found his own aristocracy. 
The Governments of Prussia, Baden, Ba- 
varia rescinded all Republican laws against 
mensuren, the bloody, rapier duels of Ger- 
man student corps. Wrote the Vélkischer 
Beobachter: 

“These measures will restore the sound, 
healthy idea that a man should take a 
weapon in his hand to avenge an insult 
instead of going before a judge and having 
his honor measured by legal paragraphs, 
as under the Republic.” 

Even under Kaiser Wilhelm’s regime, 
grudge duelling, as distinct from the 
formalized slashing bouts of the corps 
students, was against the law and seri- 
ously punished. 

Statthaiters. One relic of the old Em- 
pire was definitely ended: the individual 
rights of German States. A four-pointed 
bill turned Germany last week from a 
loose confederation under Prussian domi- 
nation to one of the most highly central- 


ized governments in the world. It pro- 
vided: 
1) Abolition of parliamentary govern- 


ment in the States. 

2) Creation of statthalters or viceroys 
to rule the States by appointment of 
Chancellor Hitler and responsible directly 
to Wilhelmstrasse. 

3) The statthalters will appoint State 
Premiers who are to pick their own cabi- 
nets. 

4) The State Cabinets are responsible 
to the Hitlerite Government alone, and 
may not be removed by State Legislatures. 





This decree not only tied all power to 
Berlin but it cut short the hope of Ba- 
varian and Saxon royalists to re-establish 
the 


their own dynasties by electing 
Princes statthalters. 
Business. “Co-ordination” was the 


word most frequently on Nazi tongues last 
week. Having “co-ordinated” the civil 
service, government, education and the 
arts, the Hitler Government next turned 
to German industry. For the past 14 years 
the most influential organization in Ger- 
many has been the Federation of German 
Industries, which in its time has made and 
upset Chancellors and governments. Last 
week the entire directorate resigned to be 
replaced by Nazi sympathizers. Presi- 
dent of the North German Lloyd, 73-year- 
old Philip Heineken, resigned too. The 
cinema industry, from which Nazi leaders 
expect a great deal in the way of propa- 
ganda, shut down completely while govern- 
ment leaders prepared rules to forbid 
Jewish actors, executives, salesmen. 

Religion. Over the Alps to Italy went 
Vice Chancellor Franz von Papen last 
week. He had just lost a month-long 
backstage battle for the last important 
German post not controlled by Nazis, the 
Premiership of Prussia. Adoif Hitler, 
making himself statthalter for Prussia, was 
about to confer the Premiership on his 
most active assistant, Capt. Hermann Gor- 
ing, and that same Capt. Goring was about 
to set out for Italy to join Col. von Papen, 
whose job there was twofold: 1) to pre- 
pare the way for a later visit to Italy 
from Handsome Adolf himself; 2) as a 
good Catholic and Cameriere Segreto di 
Spada e Cappa (Private Chamberlain, 
Cape & Sword) to the Papal Court, to per- 
suade the Vatican that Hitlerism promised 
no harm to Christianity or to the Catholic 
Church. What was happening behind him 
was no help. Having “co-ordinated” al- 
most everything in sight, the enthusiastic 
Nazis turned next to the Evangelical 
Church. 

A mass meeting of “German Christians” 
was called in the old Prussian Diet House 
to hear the outline of the new Nazi re- 
ligion. A Pastor Hossenfelder led off with 
an announcement: 

“. . . Luther said a plowman can be 
more pious at his plowing than a nun at 
her prayers. We say a Storm Trooper in 
his fighting is more in God’s will than a 
Church that does not jubilantly join in 
the call for the Third Reich.” 

A Dr. Wieneke-Soldin added: 

“The Swastika cross and the Christian 
cross belong together. . If Christ were 
to rise again today he would be the leader 
in our struggle against Marxism and in- 
ternationalism.” 

Most startling ideas of the new religion 
were: the Old Testament, being a Hebrew 
Book, is to be forbidden in German Sun- 
day Schools. German Christians will sub- 
stitute for it 100% German mythology— 
Wotan for Moses, Siegfried for Saul. 
Saints of the new religion will be such 
War heroes as that potent air fighter, the 
late Captain Baron Manfred von Rich- 
thofen. 

Enlarging on this theme, Alfred Rosen- 
berg, chief of the Nazi Foreign Politics 





Division, declaimed: “The new mythology 
cannot be downed! The personifications 
of this mythology are the World Wa 
heroes, and the new German movement 
shows that uncounted millions are begin. 
ning to understand our 2,000,000 martyrs 
as a new living mythology and as a ney 
religion.” 

The meeting adopted principles: 

“God has created me a German. Ger. 
manism is a gift from God. God wants me 
to fight for my Germanism. 

“Service in war is not a violation of 
Christian conscience but is obedience to 


ed 


Nazi Christianity produced the first 
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open criticism of Hitlerism in the German | 


Press in months. Dr. Friedrich Dibelius, 
General Superintendent of the Evangelical 
Church, protested openly and was charged 
with “high treason” by Nazi newspapers. 

“What does this mean?” wrote the 
Monarchist Kreuz Zeitung. “Is it that 
only Dr. Dibelius is to be dismissed, or 
the Pope also?” 

In Rome, Vice Chancellor von Papen 
tried earnestly to explain. 


On foreign exchange the German mark 
fell 37 points last week. From Paris, Lor- 
raine steel mills announced happily that 
Soviet anger at Hitlerism had just won 
them an 18,o00-ton steel order formerly 
given to Germany, allowed them to reopen 
two blast furnaces closed for months. 


mS 


Swastika & the Press 

The Foreign Press Association, founded 
in 1906, enrols all the accredited foreign 
correspondents in Berlin. At the present 
time it includes about 135 men from 20 
countries. Its president is Edgar Ansel 
Mowrer, who wrote last winter a shrewd 
analysis of the growth of reaction in Ger- 
many entitled Germany Puts the Clock 
Back. Last week President Mowrer called 
a sudden meeting of the Association. He 
reported that the German Government did 
not like his book. All sorts of wires were 
being pulled to force his resignation. Be- 
fore returning to the U. S., Ambassador 
Sackett had called at the German Foreign 
Office and pointed out that seeking revenge 
on one newspaper correspondent was not 
likely to increase the prestige of the Hitler 
Government. Correspondent M owrer 
added: : 

“My own stand is this: Freedom ot 
correspondents must not be hampered by 
any kind of social or personal pressure 
provided they report the news on the basis 
of reliable information. To clarify this 
point I offer my resignation. Please decide 
for yourselves.” 

The foreign correspondents voted 60 to 
7 to stand by their president. Immediately 
came a threat from gnomelike Minister o! 
Propaganda Goebbels that the Foreign 
Press Association would be abolished for 
its brashness. 

While the existence of the Foreign Press 
Association trembled in the balance, the 
German Government embargoed Britains 
revered and mighty Manchester Guardian. 
Its crime: printing specific cases of the 
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beating of Jews, Socialists, women, the 
most detailed of which came from the 
Guardian’s special correspondent in Frank- 
fort. The last case so reported was that 
of a street peddler sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment because he was overheard 
to say that Jews were mistreated. The 
Guardian wrote last week: 

“The prohibitions on foreign newspapers 
are not only a sign of spiritual oppression 
in Germany; to the outer world they are 
proof of its rulers’ lack of confidence and 
of their incapacity. Too many people 
detest the actions of the present German 
Government; too many agencies are work- 














Underwood & Underwood 


JosepHuUS DANIELS 
Mexicans do not really mind him. 
(See col. 2) 


ing and will continue to work to spread the 
truth about it, for the prohibition of this 
paper or that to do any injury except to 
the German Government itself. No one 
will fail to understand.” 


SPAIN 


Don Einstein? 

Last country in Europe to retain medie- 
val restrictions against Jews was Royal 
Spain. Not until the Republic were Jews 
officially welcomed back to Spain, per- 
mitted to be married according to their 
rites, buried in Spanish cemeteries. 

Last week bearded Fernando de los 
Rios, Minister of Public Instruction, 
proudly announced that Albert Einstein 
had accepted an invitation from the Uni- 
versity of Madrid to become a member of 
its faculty. 

“T shall create a group of professors to 
assist him!” cried he. 

The Institute for Advanced Study (in 
Princeton, N. J. but no part of the Uni- 
versity) under famed educator Dr. Abra- 
ham Flexner is expecting Dr. Einstein to 
occupy its chair of Mathematics, beginning 
next October. Last week the Institute 
opined that unworldly Dr. Einstein doubt- 
less believed the Madrid appointment 
purely honorary. 





ANDORRA 


Sons Emancipated 


With their black berets jammed on their 
heads, clutching their steel-tipped walking 
stick-sheep goads, the young men of An- 
dorra crowded into the tiny State’s Coun- 
cil chamber last week and broke a 1,000- 
year old precedent. Since Charlemagne 
Andorra has been an autonomous State, 
but a State in which only the heads of 
land-owning families could vote. No man 
could vote whose father was still living, 
and Andorran shepherds and smugglers 
(leading industries) are almost indestruc- 
tible. Faced by the menacing crowd of 
vote-seekers last week, the Andorran 
Councillors—who govern with “advice” 
from the Spanish Bishop of Urgel and 
the Government of France—suddenly dis- 
covered that there was no written law 
denying sons a vote. Universal male suf- 
frage was decreed. 


MEXICO 


“Stern & Fearful Warning” 

Because Josephus Daniels, genial pub- 
lisher of the Raleigh (N. C.) News & Ob- 
server, was Secretary of the U. S. Navy 
when that navy bombarded Veracruz in 
1914, loud have been the Mexican mur- 
murings against his appointment as Am- 
bassador to Mexico. The murmurings were 
so loud last week that Foreign Minister 
José Manuel Puig Casauranc felt called 
upon to deny officially that the appoint- 
ment of Publisher Daniels was in any way 
displeasing to the Mexican Government: 

“Various badly informed groups have 
attacked the appointment of Mr. Daniels 
with absurd and even calumnious state- 
ments. The Government of Mexico is in- 
terested in correcting the ‘supposition’ that 
the new American Ambassador has been 
named by his Government ‘as a discourte- 
ous act embracing a stern and fearful 
warning.’ ...° 

In Guadalajara Mexican police raided 
dozens of houses and shops, seized and 
burned bales of literature demanding the 
expulsion of Ambassador Daniels by force. 


CUBA 


Cuba, Springtime 

Cuba’s persistent restlessness brought 
murder and sudden death last week. In 
Santa Clara City somebody who disliked 
President Gerardo Machado planted a 
bomb in the Hotel Santa Clara. When it 
exploded it killed one Manuel Gonzales, 
32, a Spanish salesman for lottery tickets. 
A small bomb exploded in front of a Ha- 
vana tax office. A policeman reached the 
scene just in time to have his left hand 
blown off by a second, bigger bomb. At 
Guanabacoa a carful of men poured slugs 
from sawed-off shotguns into Military Su- 
pervisor Captain Oscar Pau, who had been 
accused of atrocities against Opposition- 
ists. 

The Havana police arrested one Carlos 
Manuel y Blandino Fuentes, 23, member 
of a student Opposition group. In the 
morning his body was found in a cemetery 


with three bullet wounds in the back of 
the head. Police said he had “tried to 
escape.” President Machado sensed a 
springtime nervousness in his Cubans. 
Playing safe, he banned the customary 
Holy Week processions. ’ 

Now & then Machado has a nightmare 
that some day Revolution may overthrow 
him. To placate his nightmare he is stern 
with unimportant revolutionaries, kind to 
important ones who may some day rule in 
his stead. Last week he pardoned Antonio 
Mendieta Lizaur, 18, nephew of an im- 
portant Revolutionist, Col. Carlos Men- 
dieta. In 1932 young Mendieta Lizaur 

















CuBA’s PRESIDENT’S WITLESS BROTHER 


He had to be sent away. 


was sentenced to eight years in jail on a 
charge of planting a bomb in the La Salle 
College laboratory. Last week he planned 
to join his uncle and Cuba’s famed exile 
colony in Miami, Fla. (Time, April 10), 
to help fan Revolution in Cuba. 

President Machado was less disturbed 
by Spring in Cuba than by Spring in his 
slow-witted brother Carlos. Carlos, 58, is 
a bachelor who loves cock-fighting and 
cannot remember names. He has no wit, 
little education. He can read and write a 
little, does odd jobs for his brother, but 
gets into bullheaded trouble. A Cuban 
Senator, he thinks he wants to control the 
party machine of the Liberal Party of 
Santa Clara Province. Santa Clara’s boss 
is now Juan Antonio Vasquez Bello, 
Machado henchman and_ brother of 
Machado’s late good friend Clemente, who 
was assassinated last year. Last week a 
Vasquez Bello man, Representative Arturo 
B. Aleman, wrote a letter to the newspaper 
Informacion answering small gossip he had 
heard that Carlos had spread about him. 
Promptly Carlos sent his seconds to Ale- 
man to demand a duel (illegal in Cuba). 
Aleman chose seconds and primed _ his 
pistols. Groaning, President Gerardo 
Machado sent for Brother Carlos, told him 
to disappear until the bicker had been 
settled. 
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Akron Aftermath 


In the meeting room of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee stands a screen 
made from panels of the old U. S. S. /lli- 
nois, a table fashioned from the windlass 
top of the Maine, a glass case containing 
models of airplanes. Atop the glass case 
rides an 18-in. model of the U. S. S. 
Akron. The Akron model was almost 
buried one day last week by the care- 
lessly strewn hats & overcoats of Commit- 
tee members who sat in silence around the 
big korseshoe table. Facing the Commit- 
tee from a small table at the mouth of 
he horseshoe stood a stocky, curly-haired 
young man in an open-necked Navy 
blouse, with the crossed white anchors of 
a bos’n’s mate on his sleeve. He was 
Richard Deal, survivor of the crash of 
the Shenandoah and one of three surviv- 
ors of the 76 who sailed on the U. S. S. 
Akron’s last voyage. Gesticulating now & 
then with his bandaged right hand, he read 
from a sheaf of typewritten papers. 

Bos’n’s Mate Deal detailed what he 
saw, heard and did from the moment the 
Akron cast off from Lakehurst at 7:30 
p.m. April 3, bound for the New England 
coast. He related his last conversation 
with Rear Admiral William Adger Moffett, 
the most distinguished victim of the 
disaster: 

“He asked me if I was on watch. I 
said ‘Yes, sir. I have the telephone at 
this station.’ He stopped on the first step 
leading down the gangway [to the control 
car] and I said ‘Admiral, you must like 
flying on this ship.’ He replied ‘I am very 
fond of it; much more so than the other 
(meaning HTA,* I assume)... . It is 
much better than the Shenandoah,’ I re- 
plied ‘Yes, sir’ and he then proceeded to 
the control car.” 


In the hour before midnight the Akron 
was being buffeted severely by a thunder- 
storm. Bos’n’s Mate Deal went about his 
business of taking ballast readings, carry- 
ing out ominous orders to shift ballast 
and fuel forward. At his next bit of testi- 
mony the committeemen hitched forward 
in their chairs: 

“Tt was five minutes past twelve when 
I laid down on my bunk in the outer keel. 
I happened to be looking up and noticed 
the No. 7 cell was swishing quite more 
than usual. While looking at this cell the 
ship gave a terrific lurch sideways and 
longitudinal girders 7 & 8 gave wav as 
well as some of the wires. . . . About five 
or ten seconds before she crashed the 
lights went out in the keel. I . heard a 
noise aft and then water hit my feet... .” 

The Committee heard the remainder of 
Deal’s story: how he swam to a floating 
gas tank to which three other men were 
clinging; how they struggled to keep the 
open spout of the tank above water; how 
all hands shouted in unison to attract the 
lookout aboard the tanker Phoebus; how 
Machinist’s Mate Rutan weakened and 
slipped into the sea and Radioman Cope- 
land held on only to die later, while Deal 
and Metalsmith Moody S. Erwin were 
rescued. The Committee heard; but their 





*Heavier-than-air. 


minds dwelt on those snapping girders— 
an indication that the mighty Akron had 
buckled in the twisting storm before 
striking the water. And they thought back 
to a year ago when two men, E. C. Mc- 
Donald and W. B. Underwood, onetime 
construction supervisor and mechanic on 
the Akron construction job, swore that 
the ship was deficient; that she contained 





heard before. Bringing the now familiar 
events up to the fateful “oo:30 [12:30 
a. m.] 4, April,” he read: “A very sharp 
gust struck the ship. It seemed to be 
much more severe than any I have ever 
experienced in that it was exerted so sud- 
denly . . . a maximum force in two or 
three seconds. 1 noted immediately that 
the lower rudder-control rope had carried 
away.” Then the upper control rope went, 
Then the man at the elevator controls 
calling out laconically “800 feet . . . 300 
feet.” .. . I sighted the waves through 








Keystone 


CONGRESSMAN McCLInTIC & SUPERVISOR MCDONALD 


A remark about pretzels was recalled. 


defective duralumin and hundreds of loose 
rivets. 

Just a vear before that, another work- 
man had been charged with sabotage. 
Few people took that very seriously. But 
the McDonald-Underwood story caused 
Navy-heckling Representative James V. 
McClintic of Oklahoma to demand, and 
get, an investigation by the Naval Aifairs 
Committee. The Committee heard Good- 
year-Zeppelin officials and Navy inspec- 
tors call the charges absurd. As a final 
gesture. the Committee set out to take 
a ride in the Akron. While the ship was 
being walked out of the dock before the 
Congressmen’s eyes, a perverse wind 
dashed the Akron’s tail against the ground, 
disabling her for weeks. Nevertheless, 
the Committee gave the ship a clean bill 
of health, but not without minority utter- 
ances by Representatives McClintic and 
Patrick J. Boland who said: ‘When I see 
girders that snap off like pretzels, T know 
something is wrong.” Last week on mo- 
tion of Congressman McClintic, no longer 
a committeeman, the Akron quiz was 
taken away from Naval Affairs and given 
toa joint Senate-&-House committee “that 
won't whitewash the Navy.” 

When dovetailed with Bos’n’s Mate 
Deal’s story, the report of Lieut.-Com- 
mander Herbert Vincent Wiley was illumi- 
nating. Commander Wiley read his state- 
ment to the Committee in a detached, 
hesitant manner, as if the story were a 
new and strange one which he had never 


the window and gave the order ‘Stand by 
for a crash.’ There was no further con- 
versation in the control car after this 
order... . We hit the water . . . much 
harder than I expected. The water surged 
in my [starboard] window and must have 
carried me out the port window.” 

Naval Court. Wheeling gloomily be- 
tween two wide oil slicks off Barnegat 
Lightship—tombstone of the Akron—pa- 
trol boats picked up the bodies of Admiral 
Moffett, Captain McCord (the Akron’s 
master), Commander Berry (last skipper 
of the Los Angeles), Lieut.-Commander 
MacLellan and Col. Alfred Masury, Army 
reserve officer and vice president of Mack 
Trucks Inc. Also they found the water- 
soaked logbook of Lieut. Hammond J. 
Dugan, which was immediately put on an 
airplane and flown to Lakehurst where sal 
a Naval Court of Inquiry into the disaster 

The inquiry room was formed by hang- 
ing large curtains of green “ground cloth” 
at one end of the barren gas-cell shop 
White airship fabric draped the dais 
where sat Rear Admiral Henty Varnum 
Butler, commandant of the Washington 
Navy Yard, president of the court. 

Large among questions before the court 
were: Did weather conditions justify the 
Akron’s take-off? (Commercial passenger 
planes were grounded that day.) Were 
proper efforts made to avoid the storm 
centre? Should life belts have been car- 
ried? (Because of their weight they were 
not part of regular equipment. ) 
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stance Shrinks 


before this great new advance in 






MARTIN MILESTONES 


1908 


Martin Plant Opened, Santa Ana, Calif. ..... 





First American Training Plane. ............. 


First bomb-dropping experiments made by 


U. S. Government—Martin Planes used... . 
First American Twin Engine Bomber. ....... 


First Experimental Night Mail Plane........ 


1909 


1913 
1918 


First American Metal Monoplane............ 

First All-Metal Sea Plane 

Firet Alloy Steel Fusclage...... 

First Successful Large Plane for Aircraft 
IS x din d's 4.34 Vaatass ag EERO eadctnene 


Baltimore Plant Opened. cas v hans 


World's Fastest Bomber Built for U. S. Army. 





1928 
1929 


1932 


high-speed, heavy-load flying 


ERE is a plane that 
sweeps aside the conventions of airplane con- 
struction and design. That sweeps aside with 
them all previous standards for big plane per- 
formance. That makes a reality of what 
seemed, only yesterday, an ideal to be sought 


in future years. 


The new Martin Bomper gives to the 
United States Army the world’s most effective 
weapon for aerial offense and defense. But 
the vast importance of this new plane is not 
confined to its military effectiveness. lying 
men who witnessed its spectacular acceptance 
trials—who saw the tremendous speed and 
graceful ease with which it carried terrific 
loads—all recognized one fact: Here is a plane 
which, for transport operators, heralds a great 


advance in pay load per mile per hour. 


In the new Martin Bomper are embodied, 
for the first time, important new develop- 
ments in aerodynamics, in structures, in con- 
trol, in propulsive efficiency. These same 
developments, applied to commercial planes, 
will make possible a type of air transportation 
far excelling that of today—a type of trans- 
portation that will shrink distance, bringing 
closer together the peoples of the nation and 


of the world. 


The Glenn L. Martin Company 
Baltimore, Maryland, U.S. A. 


Builders of Dependable Aircraft Since 1909 
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A BLESSED 
EVENT 


Time: February 22, 1932. Name: The 
George Washington. Character: The 
most wonderful train in the world. 


Features: Genuine air-conditioning. 


Only a year old now— but traveling 
America is learning that C. & O. has 
given birth to an exceptional youngster. 
The George Washington is showing 
even the graybeards that a young fellow 
can improve on tradition. It is carrying 
passengers in clean comfort. It is letting 
them sleep ... enjoy fresh, tempered 
atmosphere ... keep comfortable 
winter and summer. And it is doing 


all this without a cent of extra fare! 


THE 
GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


‘The Most Wonderful Train in the World 


Completely Air - Conditioned 
Every Car—All the Time 


NO EXTRA FARE 


WESTBOUND 
(Read up) 


EASTBOUND 
(Read down 


(Central Standard Time) 


9:04 A.M. Ly. St. Louis (Big 4).... Ar. 4:45 P.M. 
10:05 A.M. Lv. Chicago. . sc Ar. 3:00 P.M. 
2:10 P.M. Lv. Indiamapolis..__. ... Ar. 10:45 A.M. 
1:30 P.M. Lv. Louisville (C&O)... .Ar. 10:50 A.M. 
4:05 P.M. Lv. Lexington... ....... Ar. 8:15 A.M. 
(Eastern Standard Time) 
6:01 P.M. Lv. Cincinnati... ..... Ar. 8:45 A.M, 
8:30 A.M. Ar. Washington... Ly. 6:01 P.M. 
9:50 A.M. Ar. Baltimore (Penna.). Lv. 4:09 P.M. 
11:36 A.M. Ar. West Philadelphia. ._.Lv. 2:24 P.M. 
1:30 P.M. Ar. New York... ‘ .. Lv. 12:30 P.M. 
8:25 A.M. Ar. Richmond (C & O) _ Lv. 5:30 P.M. 
10:32 A.M. Ar. Newport News...... Lv. 3:17 P.M. 


11:30 A.M. Ar. Norfolk Lv. 2:20 P.M. 


HESAPEAKE 





and '@ Lire 





Commander Wiley, who had himself de- 
clared an “interested party” (technical de- 
fendant) in order to attend private hear- 
ings and examine witnesses, was firm in 
defense of Captain McCord’s navigation. 
The weather forecast, he recalled, was for 
light wind and fog. When lightning was 
sighted below Philadelphia Captain Mc- 
Cord changed the course from south to 
northwest. Said Commander Wiley: 
“Although my own inclination was to go 
west, he had as much or more information 
than I and his judgment was just as good 
as mine. Later, however, when the 
ship was heading east at sea, Captain 
McCord told him that a helmsman had 
misunderstood one of his orders. Instead 
of changing course by fifteen degrees, he 
had changed by fifty. Sometime thereafter 
the course was changed to west. 

Commander Wiley then testified to a 
significant change of mind. The amazingly 


| severe “gust” which had wrenched the 


Akron was not a gust at all, he decided, 
but the shock of the ship’s stern striking 
the water. (He recal'ed that the “gust” 
had blown no wind through the control 
car.) No second shock was felt. Hence 
the important deduction that the Akron 


| had been broken not by wind but by water. 


However, Metalsmith Erwin still insisted 
that the ship was still flying tail in air 
when he saw the girders snap. When the 
tail hit a few moments later, he said it 
sounded as if someone had “sat on a penny 
box of matches.” 

Public Confidence.  Lighter-than-air 
enthusiasts would have welcomed evidence 


| of sabotage, even of mishandling, to offset 


public conclusion that an airship is not to 


| be trusted in a storm. For the Akron had 
| been accepted as the answer to the stu- 


pendous list of airship casualties which 


| had preceded it. 


Meanwhile in Akron, Ohio, a record 
crowd of 25,000 in a single day flocked to 
the Goodyear-Zeppelin dock to gape at 
the Macon, which was to be test-flown this 
week. It appeared certain that the Navy 
would accept and operate her. But Good- 
year-Zeppelin had small hope of contracts 
for future ships for a long time to come. 


A second subject of inquiry by the 
Naval Court was the crash of the little 
Navy blimp J-3, which used to nestle un- 
der the great ventral fin of the Akron, in 
the Lakehurst dock, like an egg about to 
be hatched. The J-3 was sent out into 
dirty weather with a crew of seven in her 
open gondola, on the report that Akron 
survivors had been sighted clinging to bits 
of wreckage off Barnegat. Thrashed by 
the gale, she was forced to drop into the 
pounding surf whence a small amphibian 
of the New York Police picked two offi- 
cers, three enlisted men. A Coast Guard 
amphibian picked up the blimp’s com- 
mander, Lieut.-Commander David E. 
Cummins, but he was beyond revival. The 
body of Machinist’s Mate Pasquale Bettio 
was found later. 


; — 


. oe 
Pan American in China 

Japanese aviation interests, which have 
long tried to extend airlines into China, 
last week had something to fume about. 
They learned that Juan Terry Trippe, 
whose Pan-American Airways Inc. con- 


tracts to deliver mail in 31 Central and 
South American countries and in Alaska. 
had bought into the Chinese airways mo- 
nopoly. For years Juan Trippe’s ambition 
has been to run every major U. S. air sery- 
ice operating outside the U. S. He now 
does. From North American Aviation, 
Inc., which is merging with General Avia- 
tion Corp. (Time, March 27), Pan-Amer- 
ican had acquired, by exchange of stock 
the two-year-old China Airways Federal, 
Inc. It was the last important extra-U, § 
aviation interest outside the Pan-American 
system. 

China Airways Federal owns 45% of 
China National Aviation Corp.. whose 
planes and personnel come from the U. § 
The Chinese Nationalist Government owns 
the rest. China National runs a daily 
service between Shanghai, Nanking and 
Hankow (567 mi.). Twice weekly its 
planes carry on from Hankow up through 
the gorges of the Yangtze River—some of 
the world’s grandest scenery—to Chung- 
king The line also operates _ thrice- 
weekly between Shanghai and Peiping 
(790 mi.). If & when Pan-American 
reaches across the Pacific (or around it 
via Alaska), the franchise between Shang- 
hai and Hongkong, 630 mi. from Manila, 
will be valuable. 

To U. S. nationals in the Far East, the 
line which their countrymen operate is 
a source of gratification. It is one of the 
few enterprises in China in which the U. S., 
China’s good but gullible friend, really 
leads. 


423.7 m.p.h. 

Because she lost so many pilots and 
planes in trials, Italy did not enter the 
1931 Schneider trophy race which Eng- 
land won at 407 m.p.h. Since then the 
three surviving members of her team kept 
pegging away at that record. Two—Cap- 
tain Berrini and Lieut. Neri—died trying 
to beat it. Last week the last member. 
Warrant Officer Francesco Agello, whipped 
a Macchi 72 seaplane over the measured 
course at Lake Garda on the eastern bor- 
der of Lombardy. Timing cameras re- 
corded his average speed unofficially at 
423.7 m.p.h. 

Meanwhile last week the Fédération 
Aéronautique Internationale had cleared 
its books of too fussy classifications of 
records. World records were reduced to 
seven, currently held as follows: 

Altitude; Professor Auguste Piccard: 
53.153 ft. in free balloon (Belgium). 

Speed: Flight-Lieut. 
forth; 407 m.p.h. in 
Britain). 

Duration (refueling): John & Kenneth 
Hunter; 553 hr. 41 min. in landplane 


(U.S.). 


Duration (without refuel): H. Kaulen; 
87 hr. in free balloon (Germany). 

Distance (straight line): Squadron 
Leader C. B. Gayford and Flight-Lieut. 
G. E. Nicholetts; 5,126 mi. in landplane 
(Great Britain). 

Distance (broken-line with refueling): 
Lieuts. Lowell Smith & J. P. Richter 
3.293 mi. in landplane (VU. S.). 


Distance (broken-line without refue l- 
ing): Lucien Bossoutrot & Maurice Ross. 
6,587 mi. in landplane (France). 


George Stain- 
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VALUABLE NEW SAFETY BOOK 


Tetis you how to 
reduce traffic accidents... 
cut maintenance costs...win safety 


awards ...save money... build good-will 





Goodrich Safety Silvertowns for 
fast service. The “safest truck 
tire ever built’? has established 


phenomenal mileage records 
fives you more road contact area 
—more anti-skid lineal edges 
greater resistance to skidding than 
other leading tires. 
cis etellidcateiiadlaacii 


for your firm......... 


ere’s your book-of-the-hour. A book that 
H shows you graphically, step by step, how 
you can prevent accidents to your fleet—mate- 
rially cut operating costs—organize a safety 
award contest—how to win gold and silver 
awards—establish a safety council—a bonus 
system. And a dozen other ways to save money 
—build good-will for your fleet through simple, 
easily-adapted safety practices. 

All the information contained in “The Silver- 
town Safety Manual for Truck and Bus Oper- 
ators” is ¢ested . . . practical. Insurance com- 
panies, truck and bus fleets, safety experts, all 
contributed generously to make this remark- 
able book possible. And the net of our findings 
—the outstandingly successful methods—have 
been boiled down into forty-eight interesting, 


fully illustrated pages. 


Coodrich 


Safety Silvertowns 


Me 





for Trucks and Buses 





100,000 
Truckand Bus fleet op- 
erators will want this 


important handbook 







Forty-eight pages, 
graphically illus- 
trated—chock full of 
the latest information 
on safety practices— 
valuable safety data 
that you can put to 
immediate use. 
















CONTENTS 


Part I 

Organizing the Sil- 
vertown Safety 
Drive 

Part Il 

Suggested safety 
talks and proce- 
dure 

The Safety Pledge 

Six common causes 
of accidents 


Part III 

Where accidents 
occur 

The maintenance 
of vehicles 

Care of tires 

The pedestrian 

Establishing bonus 
plan 

Organizing asafety 
board 








Here at last is an authoritative handbook of 
safety practices for operators of commercial 


vehicles that is complete in every detail. And 


Send Today 
But, remember the number of copies is limited 
—so don’t delay. If you operate a fleet of five 


it’s free! 


or more trucks or buses, we urge you to act at 
once. Send today for your free copy of “The 
Silvertown Safety Manual for Truck and Bus 


Operators’. Simply mail the coupon now. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


— ee ee ee ee ee ee ey 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 
Dept. T-19, Akron, O. 
Gentlemen: Please send me your book- 
let, “The Silvertown Safety Manual for 
Truck and Bus Operators”. 


> 


Name 


Company 


po--------c 
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NEVER HAS SUCH A FINE HOTEL 
1 2h AS te 
OFFERED SUCH LOW PRICES AND 
3 SO eS 
STILL MAINTAINED ITS HIGH 


STANDARD OF SERVICE! 
As #8 dl 


ROOMS FOR $4.00. BREAKFAST 
i 3 ee | 
IN YOUR ROOM 75¢. LUNCHEON 
f. ae BP Sa 6A Lal 
IN THE GRILL ONLY $1.00. 
at -—, # a ‘A a = @ 


THE ROOSEVELT 


am. * _ My f fia WS 
MADISON AT 45th. NEW YORK CITY 


an’ 3 


Fairchild Aerial Surveys, N. Y. C. 





e NEW LOW FARES « 
JAPAN ana RETURN 





JAPAN, CHINA, the PHILIPPINES 


(Reduced Round-Trip Summer Fares) 


First Class b.. 465 up Cabin Class Le 375 up 


Second Class $985 up Tourist Cabin a 95 up 


(Rates from Pacific Coast) 





@ This Summer a surprisingly few dollars— 
$195, in fact— can set you down in the midst 
of this fantastic empire of unreal realities. 
Sail from San Francisco and Los Angeles 
via Honolulu on new express motor liners. 
Also comfortable Cabin and Tourist-Cabin 
ships from Vancouver and Seattle direct to 
Japan. For information, write to Dept. 32. 


N° *. K- LINE 
JAPAN MAIL) 


New York, 25 Broadway, 545 Fifth Avenue + San 
Francisco, 551 Market Sireet + Seattle, 1404 Fourth 
Avenue + Chicago, 40 North Dearborn Street + Los 
Angeles, 605 South Grand Ave., or any Cunard Line 
office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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Publishers v. Crammers 

Every sizeable U. S. university has a 
collection of barnacle-like “tutoring 
schools” which gain fat fees by cramming 
pre-digested knowledge into dullards and 
lazybones. The tutor is usually a shrewd, 
undersized person who was at one time 
the “whiz” or “shark” of his college class. 
There is usually a legend that he has been 
offered enormous sums to take a college 
professorship. He works in a grimy, 
smoke-laden office, his shirt-sleeves rolled 
up, is busiest when examination time ap- 
proaches. His stock-in-trade is a file of 
old examination papers, a collection of 
mimeographed texts, outlines, short-cuts. 
That these are extracted copiously without 
by-your-leave from authorized textbooks, 
should long have been obvious to every- 
body. But not until last week did U. S. 
publishers move into open combat. 
Vaguely speaking of a “nationwide war,” 
Macmillan Co., Ginn & Co. and Houghton 
Mifflin Co. all brought suit against an ob- 
scure Harvard “College Tutoring Bureau.” 
They alleged infringements on copyrights 
of such books as Frank William Taussig’s 
Principles of Economics, a Life of Andrew 
Jackson, Garver & Hansen’s Principles of 
Economics. They demanded an account- 


| ing of profits, charging that the College 





Tutoring Bureau used 200 books owned by 
a score or so of publishers. 

Harvardmen were unimpressed. New 
college tutorial plans and reading periods 
(before examinations) have cut into the 
crammer’s trade. And Harvard’s most 
famed crammery died with William Whit- 


| ing (“Widow”) Nolen in 1923. Graduated 


from Harvard in 1884 (summa cum 


| laude), “Widow” Nolen left to Harvard 


his fine collection of Lincolniana, as well 
as $36,000 to a Miss Beseley of Brattle 


Street. Harvard’s Nolen, like Yale’s 
| Samuel B. (“Rosie”) Rosenbaum and 


| Princeton’s John Hun, represented the 


| highest type of crammer, but of them all 





it might have been written as it was of 

him: 

Dead or dreaming, drunk or 
Nolen puts you through; 

But gratitude takes early 
Nolen’s bill is due. 


sleeping, 


wing when 


° — 


“Pay Our Teachers!” 

A fire gong clanged in Englewood High 
School one morning last week and 4,500 
pupils, slamming down their books, scuf- 
fled out wondering why no one had thought 
of it before. Chicago’s 14,000 school 
teachers have received only two weeks 
salary in cash since last June. A pupils’ 
strike would not only demonstrate sym- 
pathy, but provide excitement and a holi- 
day. 

The strike day was dismal and rainy, 
but Englewood High School, in which the 
word had gone around the day before, 
vas quickly followed by Crane High 
School, where 2,000 responded to posted 
placards; by Calumet, which disgorged 
nearly all of its 5,000 students; by Forest- 
ville, where teachers slyly took part by 
reporting “sick”; by others which brought 


| the total of strikers near 50,000, teachers 


estimated, most of them in South Side 
high schools. 

Englewood got up a five-piece band, led 
a parade to Hyde Park High School to 
gain recruits. Unsuccessful, the marchers 
proceeded to the home of Acting Mayor 
Frank J. Corr, crying “Pay our teachers!” 
and flourishing banners inscribed “Teach. 
ers want R. F. C. payroll loans at 3%. 
No Banks. . . . Sixty million dollars was 
paid to the unemployed. What did the 
teachers get?” 

Mayor Corr was not at home, so the 
strikers went on, cruising the city and 
hooting at “sissies” who remained in class, 

To all high-school principals from 
School Superintendent William J. Bogan 
went the word: “Hold the fort and sup- 
press, as far as you can, any insurrection.” 
At non-striking Morgan Park, student 
R. O. T. C. members stood guard. 

When the first day of Chicago’s school 
strike ended some students had been sent 
back into classrooms by their parents, but 
it was still the biggest and most exciting 
school strike Chicago had ever seen. Next 
day the strikers were fewer in number, 
but distributed among a larger number of 
schools. The Chicago Parent-Teachers 
Association worked to quiet the pupils. 
Twenty-seven youths were arrested for 
inciting and picketing. Superintendent 
Bogan pointed out that anyone over 16 
who interferes with school sessions may be 
fined $100, that parents of truants under 
16 may be fined from $5 to $20. Superin- 
tendent Bogan blamed the strike on 
1) Spring; 2) Communism. Two “agita- 
tors” named Yetta Barshefsky and 
Rudolph Lapp were discovered to be men- 
bers of the Young Communists League. 
Towards Saturday the strike dwindled, and 
by last Monday the normal number of 
Chicago’s 400,000 students were back at 
work. 

Few normal U. S. high-school pupils 
understand about R. F. C. loans, but that 
was just what the Chicago teachers were 
most interested in. There were confer- 
ences with Governor Henry Horner, with 
Acting Mayor Corr and with the Citizens’ 
Committee on Public Expenditures. 
Teachers marched upon the First National 
Bank, seeking audience with Melvin A. 
Traylor. From Washington Illinois’ Sena- 
tor James Hamilton Lewis sent word that 
President Roosevelt was sympathetic, 
would see a delegation of teachers soon. 
Senator Lewis announced he had a new 
plan for getting Federal aid. 


TIME... 


does not affect the spendability of 
American Express Travelers Cheques. 
The protection they give your funds 
continues as long as they are unspent. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


For sale at banks and Express offices 


x. 
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HIS BOILER 
SCALES FOR? 


s  — 
Waste—absorbed unnoticed in the flush, free times— 
now scrawls red figures on the balance sheet. It must 
be hunted down, cast out. For today’s hope of profit 
from income properties lies not with increased rentals, 
but with lowered expense. Search first for such waste 
in your heating. It is there that the waste is generally 
most flagrant—and most easily eliminated. 


The National Premier Steel Boiler works no miracles. 
But when one user reports a saving of 50% in his 
heating bill; when another states his present annual 
cost of heating is less than one month’s cost last year; 





when all are uniform in their praise—this boiler’s ability 
to shift the scale from ioss to gain is rather convincingly 
demonstrated. 


Not only apartment and office buildings, but non-in- 
come properties,—such as churches, schools, and hos- 
pitals—may find through this unique new heating boiler 
relief from an oppressive burden. 


May we have the opportunity of analyzing your prob- 
lem, and determining whether this boiler can save 
money for you? Just write. 


Tocreate maximum employment, the National Radiator Corporation 
pledges itself to manufacture immediately duplicate or equivalent 
replacements of all items of heating equipment shipped from plant 


or warehouse stock. 


The Aero Convector, Na- 
tional’s New Concealed 
Heating Unit for Steam, Va- 
por or Hot Water Systems. 
Made of Cast Iron—the Life- 
time Metal—and designed 
to heat solely by Convec- 
tion. Write for booklet 362. 










NATIONAL 
RADIATOR 
ovpora tion 









JOHNSTOWN + PA- 







Still another noteworthy 
National Product—the New 
National Gas Boiler. Fully 
enclosed—full-automatic— 
it works as well as it looks. 
May we send you illustrated 
booklet No. 1105? You'll 
find it interesting. 
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You'll see countless fantastic forms, in- 
credible color, strange unearthly beauty 
as you follow the trails of... ++ 


BRYCE 


ZION-GRAND CANYON 
NATIONAL PARKS 


Here, in Utah-Arizona, nature 
has grouped together three of the 
most astonishing scenic regions on 
earth. Each has a distinction of its 
own. All three may be seen on one 
convenient tour via Union Pacific. 


Visit these amazing wonderlands 
this summer at travel costs never 
before available. See them alone or 
en route to or from California or 
Pacific Northwest, or on a com- 
bination tour that also includes 
Yellowstone and Colorado. 
Union Pacific covers more 
of the West than any other 
railroad and will gladly 
assist you in planning 
your western vacation. 


UNION 
PACIFIC 








! I 
1 W. S. Basinger, Pass’r Traffic Manager ! 
: Room 416, Union Pacific Railroad : 
} Omaha, Nebr. ! 
; Please send full information about ' 
I I 
i. -siseba lilies stead aetosie aisle este dea ie naa teen > ico So eitgh I 
I I 
SEND . thon ceucninam esse catienes sew ! 
i 

DN sccnccateate ities ehkedncntenicg einen ! 
1 | 
: 6 ees: ee : 
1 ([] Also tell me about economical all- | 
: expense tours. : 
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Escape Artists 


When Peter J. Curtis was sentenced to 


| grey-walled Clinton Prison at Dannemora, 


N. Y. for robbery, he was a sign-painter. 
Instead of planning a jail-break, Convict 
Curtis found his escape on canvas, painting 


| in the barred funnel of light in his cell. 


Last year the warden gave him a studio 
to teach other convicts his idea of escape 
(Time, Aug. 29). 

In the Dannemora art school, no one 
paints his environment. All go as far 
away as possible from Dannemora’s stone 
walls. Teacher Curtis paints pictures that 
look like calendars in village postoffices: 


| an Indian, a landscape, a glossily high- 


lighted Flemish Fisher. His star pupil, 
Convict R. Rehm, has faithfully copied 
Gainsborough’s Blue Boy and painted an 


original picture of rearing, free Wild 
Horses from his own dreams. Even the 
wild horses shine with idealism. Another 


pupil, Convict H. Nelson, produces pic- 
tures like railroad travel posters advertis- 
ing any place but Dannemora. 

When patrons of the Dannemora art 
group sought to hang their pictures 
publicly, they thought naturally of one 
U. S. show. That was Manhattan’s famed 
Independents’, which lets any painter hang 
anything except himself for $9. What was 
good enough for Dannemora was good 
enough for the 17th show of the Society 
of Independent Artists, opening last week 
in Manhattan’s Grand Central Palace. 
Manhattan critics went gleefully, spitting 
on their hands for their annual field day 


| at the expense of art they could be sure 





was bad. 

The Independents were a brave cause 
in 1916 when able young Artists Robert 
Henri, John Sloan, George Bellows, Sam- 
uel Halpert, Walter Pach and A. S. Bay- 
linson founded it. Then the National 
Academy of Design’s snobbism smothered 
unorthodox U. S. art. Now Henri, Halpert 
and Bellows are dead, and the discovery 
of new U. S. art has become a highly 
organized business. Except for pictures by 
Founders Sloan, Pach, Baylinson and a 


| few others, only “undiscovered” art hung 





last week on the walls of a long room 
like a warehouse. The Independents have 
no judges, no jury, no awards, no places 
of honor. The shambles of bad art is 
hung alphabetically, beginning this year 
with the letter O which was drawn by lot. 

Some exceptions: Giorgi Manuilov’s 
able Still Life of a guitar, lamp, vase and 
apples. Two noteworthy American Indian 
mural paintings designed inside semi- 
circle with legs at one end, symbolized 
heads at the other. Three dry-point etch- 
ings by John Taylor Arms, done with the 
smallest etching needle made. 

Some bad news of the 1933 Independ- 
ents’ show: 

John Upley’s punning Rats and Co-rats 
(carrots) showing rats and carrots as well 
as a pig and a goose .nuzzling. 

Bob White’s monstrosity of one full- 
face eye behind a profile nose and ear. 


| Title: Memories of a Wildflower. 





Charles Verschuuren’s panel, America 
Revive! Loin-clothed U. S._ business 


executives strain at the wheels of an en- 
while a 


gine figure resembling Actress 





Beatrice Lillie in a white tunic hangs jp 
mid-air exhorting and pointing upward, 
Caption: “The nation asks for action and 


action now. President Roosevelt’s In. | 


augural Address.” 
a oe 
Barter Academy 


It has been in existence over a month, 
but only last week did press & public lear 


of New York’s Academy of Arts. Imme. | 


diately the Academy’s bulletin board bur. 
geoned like jonquils in an Alpine meadoy 
with yellow telegrams of congratulation 
from Pennsylvania’s Gifford Pinchot, 
Critic George Jean Nathan, Photographer 
Arnold Genthe, dozens of others. Starting 
with an idea and an empty room six weeks 
ago the Academy now boasts nearly 50 
pupils, most of them bartering their serv- 
ices as typists, scrubwomen, carpenters or 
models for lessons in painting, drawing 
sculpture, toe dancing, tango, violin, piano, 
singing. 

Founder of the Academy of Arts is a 
personable blonde of 23 with a questing 
nose and a passion for self improvement: 
Eleanor Verande. Her life has not been 
dull. At 15 she had a job in two of the 
swankest Paris night clubs, Le Perroquet 
and Florida, giving imitations of Spinelli, 
Yvonne Printemps and Mistinguette, in 
French. At 16 she was Premiére Danseuse 
of the Lyon opera and at the season’s end 
was dragged through the streets of Edou- 
ard Herriot’s home town by 20 hysterical 
Frenchmen, dressed as U. S. sailors and 
shouting “Vive la Poupée!”? That summer 
she spent in the castle of her grandmother, 
the Baroness Kometer in Austria. At 17 
she was back in the U. S. 

Since then she has been a Ziegfeld 
ballerina, won first prize in a Metropolitan 
art school competition, doubled for Cine- 
mactress Vilma Banky, spent two years 
in Hollywood and opened her own ballet 
school. 

Miss Verande’s desire to keep up he 
art studies and her dancing at the sam 
time was the basis for the Academy 
Arts. One Sunday morning she telephoned 
two of her friends; Sculptor William 
Sewell, pupil of Thomas Benton and the 
late great Antoine Bourdelle, and Com- 
poser Hugo Frey, well-known song writer 
and musical comedy arranger. They 
rented a floor in a sgth Street building, 
moved in a piano, two large mirrors, 4 
model stand and some easels, and opened 
their university. 

Pupils were needed. They advertised 
for a girl to do office work in exchange 
for art lessons, and from the first 300 
applicants picked ten of the likeliest. The 
art pupils served as models for others to 
paint, played the piano for others to dance, 
scrubbed the floors for singing lessons. 
typed letters for violin lessons. Because 0! 
a Polish cook’s desire to make a dancet 
of her daughter, the faculty has been fed. 
There have been enough cash pupils to 
pay the rent. Since then they have been 
busy as a brewery. When reporters called 
last week a perspiring carpenter was re 
volving slowly before a large mirror. For 
putting up light fixtures and _ partitions 
for dressing rooms he was learning to walt. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Out All Night (Universal) is, as the 
title suggests, a timidly salacious little 
comic-strip, showing that its producers do 
not believe Tsar Will Hays’s latest pronun- 
ciamento that “The general public today 
demand higher, not lower . . . standards 
from the screen.” It shows an overgrown 
lout named Ronald Colgate (George 
“Slim” Summerville) trying to escape 
from the apron strings of an idiotically 
devoted mother (Laura Hope Crews) long 
enough to pay court to the nurse (Zasu 
Pitts) in a department store depositary 
for infants. When Ronald finally manages 
to marry his inamorata, Mrs. Colgate fol- 
lows them to Niagara Falls on their honey- 
moon, spoils their fun. Finally friends of 
the young couple arrange to have Ronald 
witness his wife being abducted. This 
leads him to leap out of the wheel. chair 
to which his mother has reduced him, 
establish his independence by a rescue. 
Laura Hope Crews who played a serious 
version of the same réle in The Silver 
Cord does as well as anyone possibly could 
with Mrs. Colgate. The picture is a minor 
injustice to her as well as to Zasu Pitts, 
whose woeful eyes, Lady Macbeth hands 
and forlorn nervous moanings have made 
her celebrated as Hollywood’s only sad 
comedienne. 








Zasu (from the names of her father’s 
sisters, Eliza and Susan) Pitts grew up 
at Santa Cruz, Calif., went to Hollywood 
in 1917, tried to get jobs as a serious ac- 
tress. The only director who would give 
her one after her performance in Mary 
Pickford’s Little Princess was Erich von 
Stroheim. Her treatment of a lugubrious 
part in Greed convinced him that she was 
the “ablest tragedienne in Hollywood,” 
and she got the sad réle of the mother in 
All Quiet on the Western Front. That film 
was previewed at a Hollywood theatre 
just after a Zasu Pitts comedy. When the 
audience was moved to reminiscent laugh- 
ter by the sight of her face, the producers 
cut her out of the picture, remade the 
parts in which she had appeared. 

Once married to a Los Angeles sports- 
man named Thomas Gallery, Zasu Pitts 
has two children: her own daughter, Ann, 
and the 10-year-old son of the late Barbara 
La Marr whom she arranged to adopt two 
days before Miss La Marr’s death. Recon- 
tiled to the fact that audiences will alw: ays 
find her writhing hands, her quavering 
voice, even her tragic smile peculiarly 
lunny, she now sticks to comic roles, will 
presently appear in Maids a la Mode. 


o 


Zoo in Budapest (Fox). The most im- 
portant things in this picture are, of 
course, the animals—forlorn tigers prowl- 
ing in their tiny cages, a blackfaced grey 
gibbon nibbling a bun with sophisticated 
gestures, a stampeding elephant who 
wrecks the lion house. But the people are 
exciting too. There is a sentimental young 
attendant (Gene Raymond) who amuses 
himself when lonely by holding long talks 
with the chimpanzees and who burns as 

Many fur neckpiece s as he can steal from 
Visitors. There is a girl (Loretta Young) 








YOUR 


SUMMER 
VACATION 


unforgettable 
or ordinary ?) 


. the cost ts 
about the same 
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Pacific breezes keep this vacationland cool in summer 


HIS SUMMER, if ever, you need a real 

vacation. Not the ordinary thing. In- 
stead, a complete, glorious change ... new 
experiences, new horizons... to take you 
clear away from routine, and bring you back 
a brand new person. 


You can do it in two weeks 


Southern California offers such a vaca- 
tion. Even two weeks away from home will 
give you at least eleven days actually here, 
from most points in the country. And costs 
here (normally about 16% under the U. S. 
average), as well as costs of getting here, 
have now been further drastically slashed 

. lowest in fifteen years. So don’t accept a 
vacation that offers less than this: 

Clear rainless play days... nights cool 
enough for blankets. Broad sandy Pacific 
beaches... gay pleasure-islands. A couple 
of hours away, mighty mountains and pine- 
bordered mile-high lakes, sheltering orange 
groves and flowering valleys. Every sport, in 
thrilling new settings. The glamour of a for- 
eign land... ancient Spanish Missions, Old 
Mexico, palms, all the color of a great cos- 
mopolitan port. Hollywood and all its gay 
pleasures. Famous resorts like Pasadena, 
Glendale, Santa Monica, Long Beach, Bev- 
erly Hills, Pomona... all centered by big, 
hospitable Los Angeles. Here are experiences 
and adventures you'll remember as long as 
you live... nowhere else so many ways to 
have a good time! 


FREE— New 72-page Vacation Book 
To help you plan, we offer free one of 
the most complete vacation books ever pub- 


lished .. . just off the press... 72 pages, 150 
interesting gravure photographs, map, in- 
formation about routes and time required 
for the trip, itemized costs and day-by-day 
details of everything to do and see here. 
Send coupon today for your free copy. Or 
for further authoritative, unprejudiced 
information, write us your own questions 
about a Southern California vacation. 

ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 





Come to California for a glorious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come seeking 
employment, lest he be disappointed; but 
for the tourist, attractions are unlimited. 


—_J 











; Vacation costs may 
PY never be so low again in 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Pree eewewwennnene eee e wees eeesnenee Prrrrrri ttt irre 


All-Year Cli ‘b of Southern C eieeete Ltd., 
Dept. 4-W, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Send me free illustrated book giving complete details 
(including costs) of a Southern California vacation 


Also send free booklets about the counties checked. 
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TOURIST CLASS 
IS TOP CLASS 


on these great liners 
ro EUROPE 


Modern—as modern 
as tomorrow’s news- 
paper! Four famous 
liners offer you a real 
idea in smart travel 
... Tourist Class be- 
comes “topside”— it 
is the highest class 
on these great ships 





of the Red Star Line— Minnewaska, Minnetonka, | 


Pennland and Westernland. 

Fares at the low Tourist Class rate... the finest 
on the ship in return—the best staterooms, the 
top decks, the luxurious public rooms...the best 
on the ship is yours! Rates from $106.50, one 
way; from $189, round trip. 

MINNEWASEA MINNETONEA 
PENNLAND WESTERNLAND 








Regular weekly sailings to Southampton, Havre and | 


Antwerp. Jot down the names of these ships—then apply to 
your local agent, the travel authority in your community. 


RED STAR 
LINE 2iesen: 


MERCANTILE 

MARINE COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 N. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago; 687 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Other offices in all principal cities. Agents everywhere. 
LV TA 


UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 








AMAN away from home on business 
is interested in restful sleep, good 
food, attentive service, and facilitation of 
his business so he can get home as soon 
as possible. 
We meet such men on common ground, 
for it has been our privilege for more 
than two generations to provide tired 
men of affairs with cheerful rooms and 
soft beds; to set as excellent a table as 
the country affords; and to attend with 
courtesy to the slightest wish of every 
guest. The hotel is conveniently located 
in the heart of Boston’s business section. 


Plenty of single rooms with bath at $3 


Glenwood J. Sherrard 
President & Managing Director 







TREMONT AND SCHOOL STREETS 
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who, facing a five-year occupational school 
course in hide-curing, runs away one day 
when her class is making its weekly visit 
to the animals. At nightfall the girl and 
the attendant, fleeing arrest for his fur 
filching, and a small boy (Wally Albright 
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become a highly successful wizard, par- 
ticularly adept at telling suspicious wives 
where their husbands spend the hours after 
work. Chandra’s precarious prosperity 
ends when one of the husbands pays him j 
an indignant call. Presently Chania is 











YounNG, 





RaymonpD & LIONESS 


They all agree about furs. 


Jr.) escaping from his governess, hide to- 
gether in a bear pit. As the evening wears 
on, Raymond saves the girl from a half- 
wit who tries to attack her, gets hurt res- 
cuing the child from one of the tigers 
loosed by the rampaging elephants. The 
child’s parents are so grateful that it be- 
gins to look as though the fortunes of 
his two companions may improve. 

It is difficult to communicate the charm 
of so fanciful a story as Zoo in Budapest 
—a charm which lies less in the narrative 
than in Rowland Lee’s expert ‘direction 
and in the fine camera work of Photog- 
rapher Lee Garmes who last winter re- 
ceived the Cinema Academy’s Award for 
his work in Shanghai Express. First of a 
series of eight pictures being made at Fox 
studios by an individual producing unit 
under Paramount’s onetime Vice President 
Jesse Lasky, Zoo in Budapest should ex- 
cite interest in forthcoming Lasky produc- 
tions, of which The Warrior’s Husband, 
Berkeley Square and a picture by Preston 
Sturges, to be called The Power & the 
Glory, have been announced. During the 
manufacture of Zoo in Budapest, the Fox 
studio in Hollywood contained the third 
largest menagerie in the U. S. The animal 
most amenable to direction was the gibbon 
(Amos), who is accustomed to camera 
work. Most intractable was a supercilious 
wart-hog. In one scene a woman visitor 
complains about the smell of the animals. 
The wart-hog gives her a derisive sniff. 
Director Lee produced the proper expres- 
sion by offering the wart-hog a carrot, sub- 
stituting a piece of raw beef to make him 
disgusted. 


e 


The Mind-Reader (Warner). Chandra 
Chandler (Warren William), alias Chandra 
the Great, Dr. Munro and the Great Di- 
voni, starts as a fortune-teller in county 
fairs. He marries a smalltown girl (Con- 
stance Cummings), gives up his profession 
because she disapproves of it, resumes it 
after being a failure at selling brushes. 
His assistant (Allen Jenkins) functions as 
an impudent chauffeur who gathers from 
the councils of his confréres in garages 
the information that enables Chandra to 












being led off for two years in the peniten- 
tiary, for killing his visitor in self-defense 
The dialog for The Mind-Reader, writ- 
ten by the late Wilson Mizner and Robert 
Lord, is a good example of the reportorial 
comedy-melodrama school, but the brash 
antics of Allen Jenkins are the most amus- 
ing thing about the picture. He takes 
money from both his employers for keep- 
ing their doings secret from each other, 
gives a fellow chauffeur $5 for information 
which Chandra can resell for $1,000. 
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A BARGAIN 


THREE YEARS AGO...AND 








IT COSTS EVEN LESS TODAY 


Never before has it been possible to build or remodel a home at such low 
cost as today. It may never be possible again. “BUY NOW”, in the case of 
building and remodeling, is not just a slogan. It’s a hint for saving your own 
money. 


One word of caution. Not all buildings can be modernized economically. If 
you are thinking of buying an old building in order to remodel it, call in the 
architect first. His years of training have made him a keen 
judge of values. With his practical experience he will tell you 












whether the building you have in mind can be remodeled at 


yd, a low cost. 


, Let the architect look at the buildings you already own. He 
can tell you how slight and inexpensive alterations will 
make them more economical to maintain for years to come, 


more attractive to your friends, clients and tenants. 








Architect Cameron Clark re- 
modeled this country home in 
Fairfield, Connecticut in 1930, 
effected a thrifty transformation 
at a total cost of $7,000. The 
house was completely modern- 
ized inside and out; made larger, 
more attractive, more livable. 
Ask your own architect how 
much he can save you by doing 


such a job today. 


Su 


at ~~ eaarmamnap, ‘ 


The Arehiteetural Forum 


e The Architectural Forum is publishing these advertise- 
ments in the interests of America’s trained architects. For 
40 years The Architectural Forum has been serving archi- 
tects. And architects have shown their appreciation. For 
many years every survey has shown The Architectural 


Forum first choice magazine of leading architects. 
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NEW LUXURY 
AT SEA 





y 
VISITS ASHORE IN 6 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


en route to 


CALIFORNIA 


or NEW YORK 


Sail breeze swept seas aboard a brilliant 
new “Santa” liner! Enjoy outside ac- 
commodations with private bath, and 
-temperature and ventilation under your 
own control, Swim in the largest out- 
door tiled pool on any American ship 
-.. or dance in the smart Club. 

Only Grace Line offers visits ashore 
en route in gay Havana, Puerto Colom- 
bia and glamorous old Cartagena, Pan- 
ama, El Salvador, Guatemala and col- 
orful Mexico. Westbound trip takes 16 
days—17 days Eastbound. 

Remarkably low one-way rates and 
25% reduction for round trip. Weekly 
sailings. No passports. Complete rail- 
water cruise-tour "Round America at 
extremely attractive rates—including 
rail from your home to either coast, 
Grace Line to the opposite coast and 
return home again by rail. 
Foreventhrift- 
ier travel, sail 
on one of the 
popular Grace 
Cabin Class 
liners. 


Consult your travel 
y agent or Grace 
=> Line: New York: 
10 Hanover Sq. ; San Francisco: 2 Pine St.; Chicago: 
230 No. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles: 525 W. 6th St.; 
also Boston, Philadelphia, Seattle and Victoria. 
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Revenge at Oakland 

A year ago on windy Lake Washington, 
the California crew that later won the 
Poughkeepsie Regatta and the Olympic 
Championship, won its first race of the 
season. The other boat was Washington’s. 
Hopelessly outclassed from the start, 
rigged too low for the choppy water, with 
seat tracks awash after the first mile, it 
trailed in 18 lengths behind. 

That was a record beating for a West 
Coast crew. What happened on the Oak- 
land Estuary last week, with 50,000 people 
watching the regatta, was a record re- 
venge. Washington’s freshmen won their 
race by three lengths. Then the’ junior | 
varsity, four feet behind when 50 yd. from 
the finish, shot a length ahead to win as 
George Beinhorn, California’s bow, lost his 
oar. 





A slight breeze was behind the boats at | 


the start of the varsity race. Washington, 


ahead after 50 
half-mile, three 


feet 
the 


nia’s 43, was a few 
yd., a half-length at 


at 40 strokes a minute to Califor- | 


lengths at the half-way mark, where both | 


crews were stroking evenly in the low 
thirties, a mile and a half from the finish. 
Hopelessly outclassed, without even water- 
logged seats for an alibi, California’s crew 


pulled bravely on at a stroke that went 
up to 42 in the last half-mile. At the 
roaring, whistling finish, they were seven 


lengths behind. 


Stanley Cup 

Tired out by the longest hockey game 
on record (2 hr. 44 min., 1 to o against 
the Boston Bruins) the Toronto Maple 
Leafs knew they had one chance in the 
first game of the final series for the Stan- 
ley Cup, against the New York Rangers. 


| That was to make enough goals in the first 
| period to win. 


The Rangers guessed that 
if they could pile up a lead in the first 
period, Toronto would let the game go, 
take its chance on winning three of the 
remaining four, all to be played on their 
home rink. The excited Madison Square 


Garden crowd was throwing newspapers, | 


programs, orange peels, cigarets, candy- 
wrappers on the ice when the swift pendu- 
lum that is the pattern of a close hockey 
game paused for a moment as Bun Cook 
of the Rangers scored the first goal. Cecil 
Dillon of the Rangers scored the second, 
a minute later, before the first period was 
three-quarters over. That settled the 
game. Discouraged as well as tired, the 
Maple Leafs played unsuccessfully defen- 


| sive hockey for the next two periods. Dil- 
| lon 


was off the ice when the Rangers 
scored their third goal. He made the 
fourth and helped score the fifth that 
ended the game, 5 to 1. 

Dillon’s two goals against Toronto. 
bringing his total to seven in the play-off 
series, 
unusual in that he is a member of a 
second-string forward line that was sup- 
posed to be weak. In the preliminary 
series against the Montreal Canadiens and 
the Detroit Red Wings, he had helped 
eclipse the Rangers famed first-string for- 
wards (Frank Boucher and the Cook 
brothers, Bill & Bun). Almost as surpris- 


set a record which was the more | 





Get 


GEO 


oul your 


OREGON 


Plan now your trip to Oregon this year 


@ Here is a land of rare charm. Scientists say 


it has the finest characteristics for human 
habitation to be found on the face of the 
globe. Climate is mild, yet seasonal and 
energizing. Soil is rich and productive. Cities 
are clean and modern. Living standards are 
high—costs low. Forests and verdure are 
superb, Streams and lakes are clear, pure, 
and plentiful. Fishing is good; wild life 
abounds. Smooth highways reach every- 
where, including 400 miles of scenic coast 
line and different ocean beaches. 

Portland, Oregon’s metropolis (population 
301,815) is the focal point of the great Co 
lumbia River Basin, 
Ask for free map folder 
“Things to See and Do 
in Oregon’”’ Use your 
spare time to see Oregon 
this summer! 


On-To-OREGON, In 


1411 Pusuic Service BurLp1nG, PortLanp, Ore. 





A SENATOR 
A MAN who lays down 


the law at the day’s end and 
takes up his social life where 
the law of hospitality has never 


had a constitutional amend- 
ment—The Willard Hotel. ... 
Two Blocks from the White 
House, centrally located. 
A la carte and table d’hote 
meals—wW orld renowned Cui- 


sine. Write for Illustrated 
Booklet. 


One 
WILLARD HOTEL 


14th and Pennsylvania Avenue 


Washington, D. C. 


H. P. SOMERVILLE, Managing Director 
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ing as the performance of Dillon last week 
was the work of the Rangers’ youthful, 
mop-haired, talkative goal-tender, Andy 
Aitkenhead. A recruit this year, replac- 
ing convivial John Ross Roach, he had 
stopped all but nine of 137 shots in five 
eames. To defend their championship the 
Maple Leafs had a crack team of seasoned 
players. Charlie Conacher, 23-year-old 
forward, seemed to have ended his career 
three years ago when he had to have a kid- 
nev removed. He plays in a leather har- 
ness which has not prevented him from de- 
veloping the hardest shot in hockey, sur- 
passing his famed brother Lionel, defense 
player for the Montreal Maroons, Lean, 
morose goalie for the Maple Leafs is 
Lorne Chabot, who has worn the same pair 
of lucky trousers in every hockey game 
for five years. The Maple Leafs’ chief 
handicaps were irfjuries to three of their 
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Crcit DILLON 


He overcame a pair of lucky trousers. 


ablest men—Right-wing Bailey (dislocated 
shoulder), Defenseman Horner (broken 
hand), Center Primeau (blood poisoning 
in his left foot). 

Refreshed by a four-day rest, heartened 
by a hometown crowd of 13,500, the Maple 
Leafs started the second game with a goal 
before the first period was two minutes 
old. That made Aitkenhead fidgety and 
intense, as a goalie should never be, until 
Ott Heller, hero of last year’s play-offs 
for the Rangers, tied the score seven min- 
utes later. The Rangers came out of the 
period a goal ahead when Bill Cook, high- 
scoring forward of the league, slipped 
through the right side of the Maple Leaf 
defense, feinted and slipped a backhand 
shot over Chabot’s stick. Maple Leaf 
penalties gave the Rangers an opening in 
the next period. They failed to take ad- 
vantage of it, as did the Leafs in the last 
period when bald-headed Ching Johnson 
got one of his frequent penalties for trip- 
ping. Only one more goal was scored. 
That was five minutes before the game 
ended when the Toronto forwards, massed 
near the Rangers’ goal in a desperate at- 
tempt to tie the score, let Earl Seibert get 
through them with the puck, clinch the 
game for the Rangers, 3-to-1. 








Ihe Berlin Express 


4 JOYOUS BERLIN NIGHTS—DAYS INA 


) weeks’ vaca 


On 


BY TAKING THE WORLD’S FASTEST LINERS 








Exhilaration of the swiftest 
ocean crossing ... with 4 to 7 
Days in London, Paris, Berlin by 
these all-expense tours. Other 
longer tours to all Europe at 
lower and higher prices by Lloyd 
express and cabin liners, and in 
all classes. 


Write for Booklets and Information 
describing these unusual tours at re- 
markably low prices. 





(Third Class Atlantic) 


GAILY ENTER the many-colored en- 
tertainments and impressive vistas of 
the Continent’s largest city. “Till- 
dawn” night life in vivacious cabarets 
and the gorgeous Haus Vaterland with 
its rooms of many nations. Imperial 
palaces, great churches, the marvelous 
Pergamon and other museums, acade- 
mies. The fashionable Kurfurstendam 
with its shops and tree-embowered 
restaurants. Sidewalk cafes and music 
festivals. A special visit to Potsdam 
and Sans Souci, the favorite residence 
of Frederick the Great. 


SPEED OVER the vast Atlantic in less 
than 5 days in the spacious third class 
of the record-breaking Twin Fliers, 
withevery modernconvenienceat your 
command. Meet Continental night life 
in the picturesque Munich evenings, 
festivals, and dancing to lively music. 
Great promenade decks invite to a 
stroll or relaxation in the balmy sea 
air. The beautiful social rooms and 
spotless cabins, the delicious food and 
courteous service will welcome you to 


the hospitality of these famous liners. 


North German Lovo 


INFORMATION SERVICE, 57 Broadway, New York, will be glad to refer 


you to 


an experienced steamship agent in your neighborhood who can be of real assistance. 


ROFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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nm LAND i»: MIDNIGHT SUN 
w RUSSIA: S.S. RELIANCE 


Sailing from New York July 1st to 
ICELAND © NORWAY 
SWEDEN e¢- ESTONIA 


FINLAND « DENMARK 
SOVIET RUSSIA 











A supremely de luxe cruise of 43 days, 
First Class exclusively. No Third Class 
Rooms! LOW RATES—fromn—*Q Ql 


A comprehensive program of shore ex- 









WY 






\\\ 






cursions, $85 additional, includes Soviet F- , 


‘ 


visa fee. Stopover in Europe; return 


trip—at your leisure—included in rate. 








Consult Your Travel Agent or 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York, and in Principal Cities 
















Go American One-Class 
to ECROPE This Year 


A new route—by Chesapeake Bay and Virginia Capes. Fast 
mail liners, one-class throughout. Staterooms all outside, on 
upper decks; 60% with private bath. Choice, varied menus. 
A sailing each week to Havre and Hamburg. Rates as low as 


*DO ONE WAY = ROUND TRIP $I a1 


SLIGHTLY MORE WITH BATH 


< 
oF 
or 
3 See any Roosevelt -I.M.M. office or authorized steamship agency 
or write direct to Baltimore, Md., for illustrated folder 


NORFOLK® 








Made for the King of the Fairway 
. THE AVERAGE AMERICAN GOLFER 


sChaynpion 


It's a “stout fella” ... Rolls straight as a die on the green... 
Has distance no end... You'll like it. 1933 model, guaranteed 
quality construction, but priced real sensibly. Try them this 
spring and you'll "standardize" for the season. At your favorite 
golf shop, please! 


~ - 
< 


STOWE - WOODWARD INC: BOSTON (Newton District) MASS. 











Handball 


Swart little Angelo Trulio started to 
play one-wall handball five years ago, He 
was so good that he took up the harder 
four-wall game, beat Alfred Banuet fo; 
the national championship last year. Lag 


week little Trulio was favored to keep his | 


title in a cream-colored court of the Lake 
Shore Athletic Club in Chicago. His syr. 
prise came in the semi-finals, against Al- 
bert Charles (“Hobey”) Hobelmann oj 
Baltimore, a player who had lost in the 
national semi-finals for the last six years 
They made a preposterous contrast in the 
court—Trulio with the well-muscled phy. 
sique of a lightweight boxer, Hobelmany 
6 ft. 3 in. and 154 lb. wearing spectacles 
Trulio as usual tried to wear down his 
opponent with a slow high serve that crept 
along the wall but Hobelmann’s low vol- 
leys, played fast with amazing control 
passed the champion again & again. When 
they came out of the court, Hobelmam 
was in the finals, 21-6, 21-6. 

Next day Hobelmann’s adversary was a 
player with a game more like his own— 


Acme 


SAMUEL ATCHESON 
He ran 14, then 15. 





— 


curly-haired Samuel Atcheson, paper sales- 


man of Memphis, Tenn. Atcheson had 4 
run of 14 points at the start of the match 
before Hobelmann got one; Hobelmani 
got 11 while his adversary ran out the 
game. The next game—Hobelmann ¢«e- 
pending largely on his reach, Atcheson 
playing low shots into the corners—was 
close till the points were at 6-all. Then 
Atcheson got another run, 15 points this 
time, to end the match and tournament 
without losing a game—a feat which he 
has performed three times in the national 
Y. M. C. A. championships. It was the 
third time he had given Hobelmann a lick 
ing in tournament play. ; 

Handball—because the proportions 0 
the court make it impossible for mor 
than 300 people to see a match—may never 
be a widely publicized game. This does 
not interfere with its prehistoric popular 
ity. The modern forms of handball come 
from Ireland where a Tipperary handballet 
named William Baggs really showed the 
possibilities of the game 80 years ago by 
developing spins, curves and drop-shots 
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An Irishman named Casey, disgusted be- 
cause there were no courts in the U. S., 
built one in Brooklyn in 1885; in 1887 he 
won, 11-to-6, against the Irish champion, 
John Lawlor, a best-of-21-game series for 
the world’s championship and a $1,000 
sidebet. One-wall handball started in 1900. 
Cheaper, more convenient and less subtle, 
it is more popular in the East than the 
older game. Squash handball, played with 
squash rackets on a handball court, is pop- 
ular in California. For persons too lazy or 
slow to be good at singles, which can cause 
expert players to lose as much as 10 Ib. in 
a match, doubles handball on the same 
sized court (46 by 22 ft.) is a comfort- 
able pastime. Angelo Trulio had the addi- 
tional disappointment last week of getting 
yut out of the doubles with his partner, 
Maynard Laswell, by McCarthy & Serri- 
tella of Chicago who lost to Jack Endzvick 
& Joe Goudreau of Cleveland in the final. 


—— + —— 
Who Won 


@ Joe Savoldi, onetime Notre Dame foot- 
baller: a wrestling match against Christo- 
pher Theophilus (Jim Londos), generally 
recognized as world’s heavyweight cham- 
pion; in 26 min. 20 sec.; in Chicago. Just 
before the bout ended, Londos caught 
Savoldi’s arm in his famed “Japanese 
scissors”; Savoldi rose from the floor with 
Londos still clinging to the arm upside 
down. He stood Londos on his head near 
the ropes, rolled his shoulders on the mat. 
Without waiting to count, Referee Bob 
Managoff, onetime professional wrestler, 
tapped Savoldi’s shoulder, awarded him 
the match to the intense surprise of both 
contestants and a crowd of 7,000. Chair- 
man Joseph Triner of the Illinois Athletic 
Commission decided that Savoldi had won 
properly, but banned wrestling in the State 
indefinitely because of the uproar over the 
decision. 

@ Frank Parker, 18-year-old New Orleans 
tennist: the Houston invitation tourna- 
ment; 7-5, 10-12, 6—2, 6-2 against George 
Lott in the final, after beating Clifford 
Sutter, third ranking U. S. player, 6-1, 
2-6, 6-0, 9-11, 8-6 the day before. 

@ Harvard’s indoor polo team (Bill Mc- 
Guckin, Tom Davis, Fred Nicholas): the 
John R. Townsend Cup for the intercol- 
legiate championship; 104 to 1, with seven 
goals in the last period, against Army in 
the final; in Manhattan. 

€ George Terry Dunlap Jr., onetime inter- 
collegiate golf champion (Princeton): the 
North & South amateur championship for 
the second year; 7 & 5 against Jack 
Toomer of Jacksonville in the final; after 
taking the medal with 65-72-137 and 
tying the course record with a 64 in the 
quarter-finals; at Pinehurst, N. C. 

€ Haligonian, 45-ft. schooner owned and 
sailed by Houston Wall of Tampa, Fla.: 
the fourth annual St. Petersburg-to- 
Havana race, for the President Machado 
Cup; in 90 hr. 58 min. 45 sec. elapsed 
time, 

€ Two Kent School crews, coached by 
Kent’s priest-headmaster, Rev. Frederick 
H. Sill: races against Harvard’s first and 
second 150-lb. boats; on the Housatonic 
River at Kent, Conn. Kent’s senior boat, 
preparing for a ‘trip to the British Henley 
Regatta this summer, won its race by four 


| 
lengths, set a course record of 6:02.2 for 


the Henley distance (1% mi.). 








CONTASKA 









ROUND TRIP 


90 


FROM VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA OR SEATTLE 


\ LOW Saait® FARES 


MEALS AND BERTH 


ON BOAT 
INCLUDED 
Alaska’s sky-piercing moun- 
tains and the scenic wonders 
of the Inside Pas Sage of 
the North Pacific make this 


9-day cruise a vacation to 











AIL in luxury over a thousand 
miles of glasslike water past 
giant peaks, crackling glaciers and 
stepping-stone islands . . . to fascin- 
ating ports of call: Indian villages 
with totem-lined streets and stores 














gay with native souvenirs. Juneau and 
the nearby giant Taku Glacier... 
Skagway where the midnight sun and 
the thrilling Trail of 98 beckon 
you on into the Golden North . . 


p “5 
remember always. 


Here is a vacation that combines the 


rest and relaxation of the sea with the 
romance of Gold Rush Days! Two 
sailings weekly from Vancouver. 
Write for booklets—and for an 
added vacation treat include the 


Canadian Rockies in your itinerary. 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


MONTREAL—360 McGill Street 
NEW YORK—673 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—1422 Chestnut Street 
BOS TON—186 Tremont Street 
CHICAGO—4 §. Michigan Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO—648 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES—607 S. Grand Avenue 


And Offices and Agencies throughout the United States 





CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


MONTREAL— Windsor Station 
NEW YORK— Madison Ave. at 44th Street 
PHILADELPHIA—1500 Locust Street 
BOSTON—405 Boylston Street 
CHICAGO—71 East Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO—675 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES—621 S. Grand Avenue 
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J FOR USING 


AQUA VELVA 
AFTER SHAVING 


FOR THE UPKEEP OF YOUR 


FACE — AQUA VELVA 





Try one bottle of Aqua Velva. Keep 
tabs on your face—the look of it, and 
the feel of it. Decide then whether you 
can do without this most unusual after- 
shaving preparation. 


These are the things it does—so well 
you'll soon see the difference: 


Gives a sparkling refreshing tingle. 

Helps to care for tiny nicks and cuts. 

Helps to conserve the skin’s natural moisture. 

Keeps the skin flexible. 

Guards against dust and germs. 

Helps protect from sun and wind. 

Takes away the oily feel that sometimes 
lingers on the face. 

The sum of all these things—helps to keep the 
face looking and feeling Fit! 


Help the upkeep of your face with 
Aqua Velva. After every shave, lather or 
latherless, Aqua Velva gives the neces- 
sary lasting touch. Take home a bottle 
with you tonight. Remember, the cost 
per day is about as muchas one cigarette. 
You'll find it the best possible compan- 
ion for your morning shave. 


o nOVFewnre 


Aqua Velva is blended by 
the makers of Williams 
lather Shaving Cream and 
Williams Glider Brushless 
Shave. Either one of these 
fine creams is a perfect 
Companion-In-Arms for 
Aqua Velva in keeping 
Faces Fit! 






THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
GLASTONBURY, CONN. MONTREAL, CAN. 
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Drivel Racket 


$$$ FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS— 


ORIGINAL PLOTS ARE WORTH 
MONEY 
BIG DEMAND FOR PHOTOPLAY 


TALKING PICTURE 
STORIES 

To tens of thousands of men & women 
on farms, in kitchens, behind bargain and 
lunch counters, advertisements like the 
above are addressed day after day in the 
U.S. Last month The Author & Journal- 
ist, free lance writers’ tradepaper, revealed 
what happens when a moron answers the 
advertisement. 

For the test case Editor Willard E. 
Hawkins had his 19-year-old daughter, 
Stephana, concoct “the most impossible, 
inane and childish semblance of a story 
that it was possible to conceive.” Miss 
Hawkins produced “Her Terrible Mistake, 
by Lottie Perkins.” It told how “Mary 
Jane Smith . . . a very pretty girl of 17 

fell devinely in love with a very nice 
fellow who was a machinic by the name 
of Jack Berry.” A slick city stranger 
comes to town, is about to seduce Mary 
Jane when her “fionce” exposes him as “a 
villian in sheeps clothing . . . a traveling 
salesman.” “O Jack my Hero, I am so 
glad you saved me from him. . . .” 

Miss Hawkins sent the story to the two 
most blatant advertisers, Daniel O’ Malley 
Co. Inc. of Manhattan, and Universal 
Scenario Co. of Hollywood. Universal 
thought the tale “admirably suited to talk- 
ing picture presentation,” offered to print 
a 500-word synopsis of it in its Scenario 
Bulletin Review, copyright it, submit it 
“personally to those producers whose cur- 
rent production demands call for this 
particular type of story’—all for $10. 
Daniel O'Malley Co. Inc. (proprietor: 
Daniel S. Margalies) was equally enthusi- 
astic, would perform approximately the 
same service for $21.50.* 

Last fortnight The Author & Journalist 
followed its exposé of the heartless “copy- 
right racket” with the report of its investi- 
gation into the similar but more lucrative 
“vanity publishing” field. 

Lottie Perkins wrote a 30,000-word 
novel this time, The Missing Twin. Ex- 
cerpt: “Mr. and Mrs. Jones left after they 
had told the Jameses what a wonderful 
time they had. As they got into their sedan 
Mrs. Jones said 

“ “Mr. Jones I think something has hap- 
pened at home. I think we ought to have 
left someone to take care of our children. 
What will I do if someone has kidnapped 
them out from under my nose. How can 
you sit there and let them be stolen from 
me. O my babies. How could anyone be 
so crule as to steel you.’ 

“Mrs. Jones was crying all this time. 

“Mr. Jones had the same feeling but 
being a he-man he wasnt going to begin 
to cry so he tryed to comfort his wife 
but he couldnt do it for the simple reason 
that he felt the same way himself.” 

Economy Publishers of Tacoma, Wash. 
received and read the manuscript ‘with 
ever increasing pleasure and admiration 


& MAGAZINE 


*A copyright costs $2. The agent copyrights 
his entire bulletin for the same fee. 





for the author. My! how your character 
live and breathe and walk out into th 
room before one... !” The concen 
agreed to publish the book for $375, re. 
turning 40% of all royalties to Lottie Per. 
kins. 

The Christopher Publishing House oj 


Boston, “founded 1910,” thought Ti 
Missing Twin “good and well worth 
while,” offered to publish it if Miss Per. 


kins put up $360. The company agreed to 
turn over 55% of the proceeds “of al 
copies sold.” 

Three other “vanity publishers,” jp 
Kansas City, Boston and _ Philadelphia, 
tried to cajole Lottie Perkins into letting 








“Lottie PERKINS” 
“How could anyone be so crule?” 


them print her book—all with vague prom: 
ises of social, economic and literary at: 
vantages. 

On various occasions publishing hun 
buggery has been reported to the Pos 
Office Department which has refused to 
take action on the grounds that the agen- 
cies actually did not promise to accom 
plish more than they did—i. e., print the | 
absurd drivel sent them. However, rep: 
utable agents are currently trying t 
arouse action by the Federal Trade Con: 
mission which has broader powers. Author 
& Journalist pointed out the adroit wort: 
ing of the publishers’ provocative letters 
to Lottie, also called attention to the majo 
catch in the publishers’ schemes: In 0 
case was Lottie told just how many coptts 
of The Missing Twin were to be issued. ! 
the cases which Author & Journalist his 
investigated, 100 copies were usually | 
bound, enough for the author and his « 
her friends. Average profit to the wu 
scrupulous publisher: $200 per sucker. 


Se 


Colyumist Moses 

Long before last November’s Demo 
cratic landslide swept him out of the 
Senate, George Higgins Moses of New 
Hampshire was made a standing offer by 
William Randolph Hearst to become 4} 
editorial writer at $50,000 a year. Nott} 
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the Hearst organization, but to Publisher 
Frank Knox of the Chicago Daily News, 
onetime Hearstling, went George Moses. 
Last week, from Washington, he began 
writing a colyum on national and interna- 
tional events for the News. 

No lame duck was ever better fitted 
for such a job. Mr. Moses knows news. 
It was to gratify reporter friends anxious 
for a Monday morning headline that he 
dubbed his irreconcilable western col- 
leagues “The Sons of the Wild Jackass.” 
For this mot and the animosities behind 
it, he was not re-elected to, although he 
retained, his Presidency pro tem of the 
Senate throughout the 72nd Congress. His 
friends believe that his sharp tongue was 
what really lost him his Senate seat. 

George Moses is no stranger to editorial 
rooms. He went to the Concord Evening 
Monitor after he was graduated from 
Dartmouth in 1890. Before he was sent 
as U. S. Minister to Greece & Monte- 
negro in 1909, he was publisher. His 
defeat for re-election to the Senate (where 
he served 14 years on the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee), his 64 hard-lived years, 
have not dulled George Moses’ tongue or 
wit. 

Excerpts from first colyum for Col. 
Knox: 

“In anticipation [of the World Eco- 
nomic Conference| the trek to Washing- 
ton has already begun. ... Italy and 
Germany—those new-born twins of dic- 
tatorship—will . . . be seen and heard in 
the American Capital... . 

“We shall doubtless hear some debate 
whether these guests are not in reality self- 
invited. On this head the only sound con- 
clusion is that none of the nations involved 
intends to let any of the others get away 
with it when it comes to a matter of being 
entertained at the White House or of hob- 
nobbing with members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations.” 


Can It Be Done? 


@ Glass that will bend, not break, for shop 
windows? 

@ A teletype recorder of telephone mes- 
sages in your absence? 

@ A gadget to press pants while they are 
being worn? 

@ An upper deck to float free of a sinking 
ship? 

€ Fireproof paint? 

@ Waterproof paper umbrellas for 5¢? 

For some 15 years Cartoonist Robert 
LeRoy Ripley has derived wealth and 
fame from his feature “Believe It Or Not,” 
graphically reporting curiosities from all 
over the world. Fortnight ago the New 
York Evening Post was endeavoring to 
syndicate a similar feature, depicting mar- 
vels like the above, not yet in the world 
but which might exist. Title: CAN IT BE 
DONE? 

Author of the new feature is Ray Gross, 
38, a dark, dome-browed man who worked 
live years for Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. 
and who has been inventing things for 18 
years. When he managed a chain of cloth- 
ing stores he got the idea for the pants- 
presser. While working for Goodyear, he 
says, he actually landed a blimp by means 
of a harpoon-anchor like the one which 
he depicts in his cartoon series. Two of 
his inventions are now in production: a 
coathanger with attached compartment to 
hold mothballs or perfume; a truck tail- 
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It’s a Good Time for 


Property Owners 


A aat 


...tO consider 


_ the Soundness and Economy 


of Mutual Insurance 





HERE never was a time when the 
B pore offered by mutual fire insur- 
ance was of greater benefit to property 
owners than right now, with income 
curtailed and taxes higher. 

Mutual insurance, with a stability 
based on 180 years of operation has 
demonstrated its strength during the 
depression years by paying all just claims 
promptly, by maintaining reserves and 
by returning dividends to policyholders. 

These dividends, representing a very 
substantial reduction in net 
cost of insurance, are made 
possible not by higher pre- 
mium rates but by care in 
selecting risks and the tradi- 
tional mutual practice of 
reducing the cost of the in- 
surance by reducing losses. 

Mutual companies have 
helped hundreds of thousands 





This Seal identifies a member 
company of The Federa- 
tion of Mutua! Fire Insur- 
ance Companies and the 
American Mutual Alliance. 


of property owners avoid the hazards of 
fire by inspecting properties and suggest- 
ing practical methods of fire prevention. 

Over 37 billion dollars worth of 
American property is insured against 
fire under mutual policies. 

Out of the many hundred mutual fire 
companies 75 selected leaders are joined 
together in the Federation of Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies. These or- 
ganizations offer sound protection; 
complete and capable service and have 
returned to policyholders in 
dividends over $43,000,000 
in the past three years. 

A list of Federation Com- 
panies and an outline of the 
advantages they offer, will be 
sent on request to any prop- 
erty owner interested in 
sound protection at the lowest 
cost. Mail the coupon below. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


- |) WRITE 
MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE | 


Fe Vecrticne Inotiturlon ] 


} Gentlemen: Kindly send me a list of Federation companies 


Name 





Address 


FOR THIS BOOKLET+e<---------- 


Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 


230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


also a full explana- 


tion of the operation and benefits of mutual fire insurance. 


THE MUTUAL PLAN HAS OPERATED SUCCESSFULLY FOR 180 YEARS 























OPERATES OWN A. C. AND D.C, 


WEIGHT, 7 


OUNCES 


This man is 


SHAVING 


NO WATER, NO SOAP, NO 
BLADE —he doesn’t even need a mir- 
ror. He could shave in the dark. The 
Schick Dry Shaver glides over his face, 
shaving close and clean with not the 
slightest irritation. It is as gentle as rub- 
bing your face with your finger tips. 


YOU CANNOT CUT or scrape 
yourself with a Dry Shaver. It actually 
gives you a new skin as your old blade- 
calloused skin flakes off with using the 
Schick. It shaves tough beards or ten- 
der skins. 


BELIEVE 22,856 MEN? They use 
the Dry Shaver every day of their lives 
and know the last word in shaving com- 
fort and economy. 


FIRST EXPENSE IS THE LAST 


There are no blades to buy—nothing to 
get dull, sharpen or replace. 8 
NEW PRICE 15 
GET A DEMONSTRATION. Dealers in 
most cities sell Schick Dry Shavers. If your 
dealer has none, send $15 (in Canada, $19.50 
direct to us for a Dry Shaver. It is guaranteed. 


Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
Pacific Coast: — 
Schick Dry Shaver Distributors, Reno, Nevada 


Canadian Distributor :— 
Schick Dry Shaver, Ltd., Westmount, Quebec 


SCHICK 


DRY SHAVER 


FOR WOMEN TOO. The Dry 
Shaver is gentle for delicate skin. Does 
not increase 
the growth of 
hair, darken 
the color, nor 
enlarge pores. 

















| Johnson; a son, Nelson Beck; in Peiping. | 


TIME 


| gate which lowers to receive freight, ele- 


vates it to the truck’s level. Another Gross 


| invention, not in production, is a combina- 
| tion ashtray & pipe-bowl cleaner which 


operates like the orange-juice extractors 


used by soda fountains. Mr. Gross’s father | 
was an inventor. His son, 6, and daughter, | 


11, invent things like bedside bookracks. 
Cartoonist Lumen Winter supplies the 


drawings for the Post series, which was | 
originally turned down by King Features | 


Syndicate. Inventor Gross says he has an 


unlimited supply of material for his series. | 
| Anyone who wants to cash in on one of 
his notions may do so with his compli- | 











ments. 
MILESTONES 
Born. To Nelson Trusler Johnson, 


U. S. Minister to China, and Jane Beck 





Married. Pierre Claudel, 24, elder 
son of France’s Ambassador Paul Claudel 
who this week left Washington 
new post at Brussels; and Marion Rumsey 





| Cartier, 21, only child of Jeweler Pierre C. 








Cartier; in Manhattan. 


Married. 


Charles Seymour Whitman, 


York; and Thelma Cudlipp Grosvenor, 40, 
relict of Attorney Edwin Prescott Grosve- 
nor who was a cousin of William Howard 


| Tatt; in Manhattan. 


Died. R. E. A. C. Paley.* 25, 
by Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where he was researching, “the greatest 
mathematician in England and one of the 
greatest in the world’; when an avalanche 
started by his skis, swept him down Fossil 
Mountain near Banff, Alberta. 


Died. Ethel King Wallace, 36, relict 
of Thriller-Writer Edgar Wallace; of in- 
fluenza; in London. 


sn” oe 

Died. Geneviéve Delzant 
wife of France’s onetime (1926-27) Am- 
bassador to the U. S. Victor-Henri Béren- 
ger; after long illness; in Paris. 

Sa <A 

Died. Earl Derr Biggers, 48, humorist, 
novelist, playwright, scenario-writer; of 
heart failure; in Pasadena. His first 


novel, Seven Keys To Baldpate, was his | 


most famed. His best known fictional 
character: Charlie Chan, Chinese detec- 
tive and aphorist. 
ee ae 

Died. Herbert Nathan Straus, 51, 
vice president of Manhattan’s R. H. Macy 
& Co. and president of Newark’s L. Bam- 
berger & Co. (department stores), ardent 
Republican, brother of Ambassador to 
France Jesse Isidor Straus; of heart 
disease; in Manhattan. 


aa 

Died. Wilson Mizner, 56, Klondike 
prospector, playwright, wit, manager of 
Boxer Stanley Ketchel, gambler, Florida 
land boomer (with his Architect Brother 
Addison), scenario writer; of a heart at- 
tack after six months’ illness; in Los An- 
geles. To each of two nieces he willed $1 

*No kin to Columbia Broadcasting’s President 
William S. Paley. 


for his | 
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| HAD! 
...POUNDED MY EAR 


64, onetime (1915-18) Governor of New | 


LIKE A LUMBERJACK 


| ® And this man used to toss and roll at 
night with insomnia—strength gone, 
nerves frayed by dawn. 

If you suffer from sleeplessness, try this 
easy new treatment tonight. Nine out often 
who follow these simple directions report 
| the most gratifying kind of results. 


Here’s what you do 
| Gotoyour druggistfora bottle of Absorbine 
Jr. Just before retiring rub a palmful 
briskly on the back of your neck with firm 
| steady strokes, rubbing away fromthe brain. 


3érenger, | 


Drowsiness quick! 
Stretch out in bed. Relax. Breathe with 
long, slow rhythm like a personin slumber. 
Absorbine Jr. works quickly. Nerves lose 
their tension. Before you know it, you 

drift into deep, refreshing sleep. 
Let us prove that Absorbine Jr. can do 
this for you—at our expense. Send in the 
coupon below, and we'll give you enough 


| for a good night’s sieep with our compli 


ments. Absorbine Jr. is sold at all drug 
stores, $1.25 a bottle. 


ABSORBINE Jh. 


| for years has relieved sore muscles, musculor 
| aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions. 
Used by millions for ‘“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


Samer sgn yc cr i a a aera tte laa aaa) 1 
| | W. F. Young, Inc. ! 
; 406 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. : 
| 1 Please send mea free sample of AbsorbineJr. | 
14 1 
9 Name....cc0 ° eo cccccccccccccccceees ms 
1 I 
| D- - GE cs sawstseacdees id ceeeweens noodeotel 1 
; i 1 
SG: (ies <ascbrwedesnsevds SEATC .cccccccocseve I 
L 
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in cash, left the rest of his estate to “my 
friend, Florence Atkinson of Los Angeles,” 
onetime cinemactress. 

Died. Charles Walker Clark, 61, presi- 
dent of United Verde Copper Co., son of 
the late U. S. Senator William Andrews 
Clark; of a complication of ailments fol- 
lowed by pneumonia; in Manhattan. 





Died. Henriette Tower Wurts, relict 
of George Washington Wurts, onetime 
(1862-82) U. S. Secretary of Legation at 
Florence and Rome, sister of onetime 
(1902-08) U. S. Ambassador to Germany 
Charlemagne Tower; in Lucerne. An 
aging, dim, tremendously “important” 
personage in Roman society, she gave the 
city her magnificently landscaped Villa 
Sciarra in 1930 for use as a public park. 
That was soon after energetic, beauteous 
Mrs. John Work Garrett (who last week 
lectured on art before the King & Queen) 
had arrived in Rome, begun to displace 
other U. S. social arbiters. The handsome 
call Benito Mussolini made to thank Mrs. 
Wurts for her present was rich compensa- 
tion for the fading glory of her last years. 
Last week her entire estate went to JI 
Duce. 


Died. Blanche Richel Doumer, 72, 
relict of President Paul Doumer of 
France; after long prostration over his 
assassination last May; in Paris. 








Died. Dr. Henry van Dyke, 8o, 
author, preacher, poet, angler, patriarch of 
Princeton University; in his sleep, after 
eight months of failing health; in “Ava- 
lon,” his white-columned home in Prince- 
ton, N. J. Son of Presbyterian Dr. Henry 
Jackson van Dyke, Princeton footballer 
and graduate in 1873, Henry van Dyke 
held pastorates in Newport, R. I. and 
Manhattan before becoming Murray Pro- 
fessor of literature at Princeton in 1900. 
Onetime (1902) moderator of the Presby- 
terian General Assembly, Woodrow Wil- 
son’s Minister to the Netherlands and 
Luxemburg (1913-17), Navy chaplain 
(1918), he settled down after the War to 
be Professor Emeritus (1923) and Prince- 
ton’s Grand Old Man. Small, fragile but 
stout-hearted, Dr. van Dyke fired an open- 
ing gun in the Modernist-Fundamentalist 
church war at Princeton by relinquishing 
his pew in Princeton’s First Presbyterian 
Church because Fundamentalist Dr. John 
Gresham Machen preached, he said, a 
“dismal, bilious travesty of the Gospel.” 
Dr. van Dyke returned to his pew when 
Dr. Machen relinquished his pastorship in 
1924. A firm optimist, Dr. van Dyke 
wrote The Other Wise Man, a best-selling 
parlor-book, and some 50 other works. He 
was a philosophical angler (Fisherman’s 
Luck, a Creelful of Fishing Stories). 


Died. Elizabeth Bacon Custer, 90, 
telict of General George Armstrong Cus- 
ter; of a heart attack; in Manhattan. In 
1864, aged 22, she married the 24-vear- 
old “boy general with the golden locks,” 
followed him through Civil War and In- 
dian-fighting campaigns. At Fort Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Bismarck, N. Dak. in 1876 
’ slow steamer brought her word, three 
Weeks late, of his gallant “Last Stand” 
against the Sioux of Little Big Horn. She 
kept alive his memory by lecturing and 
Writing (Boots & Saddles, Tenting on the 
Plains, Following the Guidon). 














Don’t be satisfied with 
ly, of a dentifrice! 


LET’s get this point straight. Teeth can’t be kept sound and beautiful 
by unbalanced care. Healthy gums, for instance, are highly important 
—as much so as effective cleaning and safe polishing. Economy is a factor 
with many of us—but certainly it is not more vital than the prevention 
of decay. 

What your teeth need is all-round protection—the balanced, 5-way 


protection of Squibb Dental Cream. 


1 It cleans effectively and safely. 
2 it polishes well and safely—with complete freedom from grit. 


3 It prevents bleeding of the gums the safe way—by keeping them 
healthy, and avoids using dangerous astringents. Frequent bleeding 
of the gums no dentifrice can cure. The dentist should be consulted. 

4 It is economical because it gives greatest protection. Squibb Dental 
Cream is sold at the lowest price manufacturing cost permits. [ts 


use is true economy. 


5 It combats the germ acids that cause tooth-decay. 


You know the 75-year reputation of E. R. Squibb & Sons. You can place 
absolute confidence in the efficacy and safety of Squibb Dental Cream. 
Its clean, refreshing taste makes using it a pleasure. If you want to keep 
those teeth of yours at their best, visit your dentist regularly, and brush 
your teeth with Squibb’s at least twice every day. 


Copyright 1933 E. R. Squibb & Sons 


the 5-way dentifrice 


“ae anew ra 
pe ,ize at 


to meet o growing demand 


in ‘addition to the 
SQUIBB MILK OF MAGNESIA 
is a pure, effective product that is over-size tube 
free from any unpleasant, earthy 
taste. It has unsurpassed ant- ar 40° 
acid and mild laxative qualities. ‘ 
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PYROIL 


PROTECTS THE 


MOTOR_ 


SIMPLY ADD TO 
GAS AND OIL 


A slick, shiny, new car... 
modern lines ...a thing of 
beauty. Yet, it’s the motor 
that means most. 

The modern motor devel- 
ops temperatures actually 
3000° F. Ordinary oil does 
not lubricate at this heat. 
That’s why valves burn—pistons 
develops—power fails. 


The Supreme Test— 
A Pyroil-treated air- 
plane was flown, un- 
damaged, for 35 min- 
utes, with no oil 
whatever in the 
crankcase. Send cou- 
pon for facts. 


wear—noise 


Pyroil builds lubrication into the metal. It can- 
not burn at any engine heat. Lubricates safely and 
protects under all conditions. New car or old, Pyroil 
increases power —f rees valves reduces noise and 
wear .. . saves far more than its slight cost. 

One trial of Pyroil convinces. Ask at filling sta- 
tions. Mail the coupon for interesting facts and 
name of nearest dealer. Manufactured, Patented, 
Guaranteed by Pyroil Company, W. V. Kidder, 
t/-’ 165 LaFollette Ave., LaCrosse, Wisconsin, 

- S.A. 















Genuine Pyroil patented U. S. and 
ja by W. V. K r, it r 
ified by copyr 
the winged P yre 
gnature of W. V. K ¢ 
Not sold under any other name. 
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PYROIL COMPANY 
165 LaFollette Avenue, LaCrosse,Wisc., U.S.A. 
Without obligation, please send facts of the 35 
minute oil-less airplane flight—also free copy of 
‘The Story of Pyroil” and name of nearest 
dealer 
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No Giasticutos, No Hyfandodge 

Exhaling cigaret smoke through his 
nose, a slight man, tough as raffia, brown 
as leather, leaned over a collapsible camp- 
stool tugging at the laces of his chamois 
slippers. Into the concrete cave of his 
dressing-room crept the sound of remote 
applause. A distant rain of handclapping 
drifted in, and many smells—a realistic 
mixture of axle-graphite, new timber, 
horse sweat, ropes, giraffe dung. His 
laces pulled and fastened, the wiry little 
man stood up and flexed his fingers, ap- 
praised their steely strength. A buzzer 
sounded from behind a dented locker, a 
girl’s voice called out with cheerful British 
preciseness. 

Alfredo Codona, aerialist supreme in the 
Ringling Bros. and Barnum & Bailey Com- 
bined Circus, slipped into a_ bathrobe, 
hoped he would find his brother’s hands 
waiting to catch him when he spun dizzily 
out of his triple somersault from the 
sweeping end of a flying trapeze 60 ft. 
above the centre ring in Manhattan’s 
Madison Square Garden. He _ usually 
manages to find them, misses every two 


a 


ML 














Dexter Fellows: “But we have things just 
as protolithic 


or three months. The Codona Brothers* 
have been holding hands for over 20 
years, have been grabbing at each other 
after Alfredo’s triple somersault several 
times a week since their first public ex- 


*The troupe now includes Mrs. Alfredo Co- 
dona, third wife of Alfredo. She is English, 
pretty, 4 ft. 11% in., 103 Ib., onetime 
trienne, sister of famed Bareback Rider Clarence 
Bruce. Alfredo’s second wife, strong-armed lit- 
tle Lillian Leitzel ‘greatest aerialist of 
all time,” killed in Copenhagen in 1931 when a 
ring broke, soloist. Alfredo’s first wife, 
Clara, was his partner. 


eques- 


woman 


was a 


hibition of the spin in Chicago’s Coliseum | 


in 1920. 

To circus buffs the Flying Codona 
really, artistically wind up the shoy, 
though Human Projectile Hugo Zacchipj 
still hurtles clear across the Garden from 
the mouth of an inclined cannon to make 
the official finale. Zacchini is good, and 
this year his cannon is mounted on a silver 
truck. But he is a find, not an artist, not 
a circus tradition. His trajectories wil 
not be charted after he is gone. 

If John Ringling’s tall-talking publicist 
Dexter Fellows, knows this, it disturbs 
him little. Outfitted in loud, self-advertis 
ing mufti, he strides through the dressing. 
rooms of his troupers, confident that, one 
& all, they are the finest performers ever 
assembled, worthy of every conceivable 
hyperbole. He is, of course, quite right. 
Undiscouraged by salary cuts, suspensions 
and failures of other circuses. Ringling 
Bros. and Barnum & Bailey’s is still the 
world’s greatest show. And for each of its 


24 displays Dexter Fellows has a resount- 
ing, polysyllabic jaw-breaker of commen: 


his 


dation. With famed adherence to 








. and more macrobiosian.” 


literal truth, he makes some concessions: 
“T admit we have no gorilla. I will go 
further and say we have no giasticutos, no 
hyfandodge, no auk. But we have things 
just as protolithic, and more macrobk 
osian.” 

Macrobiosian indeed is the “Delhi Dur 
bar” which opens this year’s circus. For 
large-scale panoply purposes the celebra- 
tion which took place in Old Delhi, India, 
after crafty Prime Minister Disraeli se- 
cured for Queen Victoria the additional 
title of Empress of India, was reproduced 
in the Garden with such historic fidelity 
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that the lead elephant’s name was Tech- | 
nocracy. Another one, Lily the Golden, 
was a massive bulk of gilt bearing a gilded 
girl. A mighty blaring of brasses followed 
the pachyderms, from bandsmen geared 
out in topis like London bobby’s caps. 
Missing were the mahouts, the ankuses, 
the jasmine garlands, the gas flares—but 
not missing was the public’s immediate 
acclaim. Though “Mister John” Ringling | 
was too sick to come up from Florida, | 
the opening of his circus on this soth | 
Anniversary of his and his six dead broth- | 
ers’ entrance into show business was a 
polychromatic paragon of perfection. 

Performance is even more important to 
a circus than novelty and this year John 
Ringling has banked more heavily on it 
than ever. There are no new major per- | 
formers. But Con Colleano, the only man 
on earth who can turn a front somersault 
and land upright on a tight wire without 
cutting himself in two, is as exciting as 
ever, though he did miss it four times and 
have to give up at the first matinee. In 
the hush that falls before his act, the 
crackle of a peanut shell shakes the air 
like a splintered plank. Asked what he 
thinks about during his twice-daily mo- 
ment of congealed concentration, he says: 
“I think what a hell of a responsibility 
it is!” 

The Balancing Wallendas still bring 
sweat from the most jaded pores, are 
themselves visibly relieved at the con- 
dusion of each performance. Year and 
a half ago their impossible, top-heavy, 
quivering pyramid on the high wire 
brought a scream of horror from 3,000 
spectators in Europe when everything 
toppled. Balancing poles and a chair 
crashed down into the arena. Two Wal- 
lenda brothers caught the foundation wire 
neatly. Another Brother Wallenda caught 
it with one hand, caught his sister 
Dorothy, who was falling clear of any 
possible support, with his legs, squeezed 
her in a scissors till the ground crew 
brought a net to catch her in. Then he | 
dropped her to safety, not realizing that 
he had strangled her unconscious. She 
revived and is still top poser on her broth- 
ers’ rickety framework. 

Clyde Beatty, who spends 15 minutes 
in the same cage with 16 lions and five 
tigers, definitely expects, sooner or later, 
to be publicly eviscerated. Last year he 
was hospitalized for three weeks after a 
cat got behind him. But most of the 
casualties in his cage are internecine, the 
lions ganging together to maul a lone tiger. 
Beatty has lost 16 tigers this way, one | 
lion. Except during the filming of The Big 
Cage when Lloyd’s covered both him and 
his animals, Beatty has never paid a cent 
lor life insurance. With a whip, a kitchen 
chair, a revolver loaded with blanks, he 
persuades his refractory felines to sit on 
pedestals, cower, roll over. With fangy 
reluctance they obey him. 

Another headliner from last year is 
beauteous, gauze-clad Dorothy Herbert, 
nding side saddle and without reins, smil- 
Ing sweetly as she puts her horse over a 
flaming hurdle. 

With uncustomary vagueness, grandilo- 
quent Dexter Fellows last week announced 
that on April 14 there would arrive from | 
Havre a mystery exhibit, ‘Humans that 
remind you of a New England shore din- | 
ner. 








“TI have known them 


for 54 years” 


ROM the day in 1879 when he 
first raised steam in a power 
plant, every boiler operated by 
this veteran engineer has been in- 
spected and insured by ‘Hartford 
Steam Boiler’. 

He speaks of that record with 
pride, and informed us of it in a 
recent letter in which he told us 
how on his first job the discovery 
by a ‘Hartford’ inspector of a 
serious boiler defect probably 
saved his life. Frequently during 
the 54 years, he said, helpful and 
friendly suggestions by the in- 
spectors enabled him to make 
economies in the operation of his 
boilers. 

The Company is proud to know 
of this half-century relationship. 
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Such confidence reflects methods 
and practices in the ‘Hartford’s’ 
conduct of power plant insurance 
which have made its worth tra- 
ditional among engineers and plant 
owners. These men welcome the 
inspector when he comes. They 
seek his advice and recommend- 
ations, which they know are not 
the opinions of one man but are 
drawn from the wide experience 
and accumulated knowledge of the 
largest engineering organization 
of its kind in America. 
The ‘Hartford's’ periodic inspec- 
tions of each insured object result in 
many benefits in addition to accident 


reduction, and are highly valued by 


enginee rs everyu here. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


Insurance to cover direct loss, also use and occupancy losses, due to 
Explosions of Boilers or other Pressure Vessels and 
Accidents to Engines, Turbines and 
Electrical Equipment. 


Insurance Brokers and Agents will explain the worth of this Company’s Inspection and Insurance 








HOW TO TAKE 
HOME MOVIES 


AT LOW COST 


Fascinating! Easy! 


Now you—anyone—can take lifelike 
movies easier than taking snap-shots. A 
marvelous new, pocket size, simplified 
movie camera has banished high cost and 
mystery,bringing this fascinating sport with- 
in reach of millions. 
Think of taking mov- 
ies of the children—of 
making animperishable 
record of family birth- 
days,and anniversaries 
that will prove price- 
less in years to come. 
You'll get more out of life with a movie 
camera, for you can re-live your vacations, 
hunting and fishing trips, travels, great 
events, sports and recreation in movies of 
theatre-like brilliance you take yourself. 


And it’s no trouble at all to take them, 
for no experience is necessary with the new 


STEWART-WARNER 
MOVIE CAMERA 


designed by Hollywood Cameramen, sim- 

plified by Stewart-Warner, used and 

endorsed by leading movie stars. No fuss 
—no bother—no com- 
plicated directions — 
no tedious prepar- 
ations. Just look 
through the view-find- 
er at what you want 
@ to take and press the 
¥ button — that’s all. 


HOME MOVIE TAKING MADE EASY 


is the title of a new booklet just published by 
Stewart-Warner, It describes the new way to take 
movies—shows what to do and how to do it. 
Whether you now havea camera or not, 
you will find much of interest in it. 
Certainlyyoushould read it before you 
buy any movie camera at any price. 


FREE 
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1 Stewart-Warner Corporation Ti-4 i 
: 1826 Diversey Parkway, Chicago t 
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i booklet, ‘Home Movie Taking Made Easy.” l 
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Easter Dawn 

In the squirearchy of Long Island, no 
gentleman resides more snugly than Col. 
Henry Stanley Todd of “The Priory,” Dix 
Hills, Huntington. Onetime president of 
Universal Turbine Co., a Red Cross and 
Intelligence Division worker during the 
War, he is tall, grey-mustached and 
goateed, a benignant neighbor to Hunting- 
ton villagers. In the evenings he is fond 
of calling in his Negro servants for some 
music—they on their guitars, Col. Todd 
on his drums. And Col. Todd is by no 
means an obscure country gentleman. The 
Pope knows of him. So does the Bishop 
of Liverpool, the King of the Belgians and 
many a U. S. clergyman. Last week re- 
ligious plans were buzzing about “The 
Priory” and about Col. Todd’s most prized 
possession—his portrait of Jesus Christ. 

Turning from engineering to painting in 
1894, Co!. Todd did portraits of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Cardinal Newman, Mary Baker 


| Eddy, William McKinley, Frances E. Wil- 


lard. For years he thought of painting a 


| Christ, but he did not succeed until last 


when in seven hours he finished 
The Nazarene, or Christ Triumphant, a 
virile, blond, blue-eyed, — silky-haired, 
silky-bearded Savior cut). The 
Newhouse Galleries in Manhattan and 
St. Louis held showings of the canvas, 
in a room by itself. Col. Todd sent re- 
productions to the Pope, to Albert, King 
of the Belgians, and to Rt. Rev. Albert 
Augustus David, Bishop of Liverpool, who 
recently led some fellow churchmen in 
demanding more virile pictures of Christ 
(Time, Feb. 27). Praised in the Fed- 
eral Council Bulletin for its “strength, 
charm, grace, courage,” The Nazarene will 
be placed in the Hall of Religion at Chi- 
cago’s World’s Fair next summer. This 
Sunday, 1gooth anniversary of Christ’s 
Resurrection, it will figure in an unusual 
Easter service. 

Three weeks ago Long Island church- 
men obtained Col. Todd’s permission to 
hold Long Island’s first Easter dawn serv- 
ice on a wide clearing in the hills of “The 
Priory.” They arranged for four trumpet- 
ers to blow sweetly at dawn’s arrival, a 
chorus of 200 to sing “The Messiah,” 
clergymen from Huntington, Brooklyn and 
Manhattan to speak. Congregations would 
come by the bus-load. The Long Island 
R. R. would put on a “Sunrise Special.” 
After the service, worshippers would file 
through Col. Todd’s studio to behold his 
blond Christ. 


year, 


( see 


@ Oldest Easter dawn services in the 
U. S. are those held in Moravian towns in 
Pennsylvania, and in Salem, the som- 
nolent, pre-Camel part of Winston-Salem, 
N.C. Here, beginning at 2 a.m. on Easter 
morning, bands tour the dark streets play- 
ing old Moravian chorales. Toward dawn 
there is a service at the doorway of old 


| Home Church, then a procession down to 


| Lord is risen, indeed!” 


the Moravian burying ground, in which 
the tombstones are all the same size and 
laid horizontally. Thousands of visitors 
attend, to hear the Bishop intone “The 
Lord is risen.” The visitors reply, “The 
For 52 years the 





Salem service was conducted by Rt. Rey. 


Edward Rondthaler, Bishop of the South. 
ern Province of the Moravian Church, w- 
til his death at 88 in 1931 (Time, Feb, 9, 
1931). 

@ In Denver, five commanderies of 
Knights Templars were to join this week 
in their ninth annual Easter Sunrise Sery- 
ice. Led by the El Jebel Shrine Band 
1,000 Templars would march at 5:23 a.m. 
to Municipal Auditorium. Presbyterian 
Dr. David C. Bayliss was to speak. Later, 
Denver young people would hear the 
Highlander Boy Trumpet Quartet, the 
Little Symphony of the United Brethren 
Church, and an address “Dare We Be 
Christian?” by Sherwood Eddy, famed 
author-traveler-Y. M. C. A.ster. 

@, Holy Week in Rome found Church and 
State co-operating with smooth precision. 
Campaigning for fecundity, Mussolini has 
ordered 50%-70% fare reductions for 
Holy Year pilgrims and brought thousands 
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THE Topp CHRIST 


is going to the World’s Fair. 


of newlyweds to Rome partly at govern- 
ment expense. Pope Pius XI does his 
part by promising audiences to each & 
every couple, giving rosaries to brides 
medals to grooms. On Palm Sunday the 
Pope was given a plaited, ornamented 
palm by the Bresca family of Bordighera, 
in accordance with old custom.* He 
planned to send it to Martin Henry Car- 
mody of Grand Rapids, Mich., Supreme 
Knight of the Knights of Columbus. This 
week Pius XI will pontificate at high 
Easter mass, bless the populace after- 
wards. 

@ In Jerusalem on Easter Day, Jews wil 
be nearing the end of Passover; thousands 
of Christians will visit the great Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre on Holy Saturday to 
see the Latin Patriarch bless a Holy Fire 
in the courtyard. Moslems will join 1 


\] 





*In 1586, the famed obelisk in St. Peter's 
Square was being put up. The ropes began t0 
slip. Though silence had been enjoined, Sailot 
Bresca shouted: “Throw some water on the 
ropes.” This was done: the ropes contracted and 
held; the Brescas were rewarded. 
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ARURBERRY 
GABARDINE 


Fits any 
Occasion 


_— all-purpose, all- 
weather, all-occasion 
Throw-Coat that is such an 
indispensable part of every 
complete wardrobe. 
Foryears the whole world 
has known the necessity of 
always having a Burberry 
Gabardineat hand.English- 
men have carried the cus- 
tomto all parts of the globe. 





Burberry Top Coats in 
the smartest manner and in 
quality woollensandtweeds 
have been worn by gener- 
ations of gentlemen. 





There are Burberry dealers in the larger cities 
in the United States and Canada. For the name, 
write to our N. Y. Wholesale Office, 14 E. 38th St. 


BURBERRYS Ltd. 


of LONDON, ENGLAND 





TIME 


dancing, flag-waving processions to Nebi 
Musa, the reputed tomb of the Prophet 
Moses—a custom established some 50 
years ago by Sultan Abdul Hamid the 
Damned, as a political maneuver to keep 
Christian ceremonies from monopolizing 
the Easter scene in Jerusalem. 

@ In parched, sparsely-settled districts of 


New Mexico and southern Colorado live | 
Penitent | 


Los Hermanos Penitentes—the 
Brothers, supposed to have degenerated 
from a pioneer Franciscan order into 
blood-fanaticism. The Penitents spend 
Holy Week fasting, chanting Spanish 
dirges, marching repeatedly over cactus 
and flogging each other with jagged whips 
of yucca (Spanish bayonet).* At length, 
blood streaming from their naked backs, 
they proceed to their Calvary. Qne of 
their number carries a cross. He is gashed 


in the side, then crucified—but with ropes, | 


not nails as once was done. 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Shock 

In Elkhart, Ind., Morris Shock appeared 
in court for operating an oversized truck 
(72 ft. long), was asked by Judge Conley 
what he was hauling. Replied Shock, “A 
whale.” Released, Shock & whale pro- 





| ceeded to Chicago’s World’s Fair 


History 

In Ononcock, Va., month ago, Harry 
Layfield teed a golf ball, struck it with his 
mashie, made a hole-in-one on a 105-yd 
hole. Within 30 days Golfer Layfield teed 
the same ball, struck it with the same 
mashie, sank his tee shot on the same hole. 


Chief 

In Dravosburg, Pa., Fire Chief Charles 
Thomas got drunk, turned in a_ false 
alarm, said to the judge, “Well, it was a 
swell night for a fire drill,” was fined $1o. 


. 


Suitor 





In Budapest, Andrew Klopatsko pro- | 


posed to a wealthy peasant girl, was re- 
jected, shot at her, then at himself, killed 
neither, went to jail. Released three years 
later he discovered she was married, set 
her house afire, went back to prison. Re- 
leased two years later, he discovered she 
was a widow, proposed, married her. 


Blind 

In Brooklyn, Patrolman Thomas Erwin 
strolled down Fifth Avenue at midnight, 
saw two men shin up an elevated pillar, 
climb to the roof of a delicatessen store. 
Following, Sleuth Erwin found the two 


removing panes of glass from the roof’s | 


skylight, arrested one, missed the other. 
In court, Climber Luciani Perlizzi, 21, ex- 
plained that he had a girl, that she was 
bringing a “blind date” (unknown girl) for 
his companion, that his companion in- 
sisted on seeing her first. 


*In an Indian pueblo near Albuquerque last | 
Frague | 


week a squaw named Mrs. Andrea T. 
was lashed five times, by order of the Pueblo 
Council, for professing belief in the Bible and 
attending Christian prayer meeting. Other In- 
dian women were threatened with similar punish- 
ment, until the U. S. Government intervened. 
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KIGHTS AND 
TWELVES 


_ people still 


think of Pierce-Arrow 
in terms of around 
$6000... when for 
less than half that 
sum you can own 
one of today’s Pierce- 


Arrow Twelves! 
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Names make news. Last week these In the Arizona State Prison at Florence, 

| names made this news: Winnie Ruth Judd, who dismembered 

aaitle : ... two women friends and shipped them to 

ms Last month in Omaha the Community Los Angeles in trunks, tried to die by 








Faeroe J ; 


--- now a beacon to 
Sea, Air and Memory 


DecemsBer 17, 1903. A sand hill in the 
Carolinas. A motor sputters. A kite-like 
object scoots down a creaky track. It flies/ 
... And “Kitty Hawk” becomes history. 

Twenty-nine years later. A memoria!. A 
1000-watt beacon surmounts a 150-foot mon- 
ument and enables it to serve a useful pur- 
pose to navigators of the sea and the air, 
as well as to enshrine the momentous deed 
of aviation’s pioneers. 

In a small power house nearby, a Kohler 
Electric Plant, Model K, stands ever ready 
to furnish current, automatically, should 
the regular lighting power fail. 

Doing hundreds of unusual jobs is evi- 
dence of the versatility of Kohler plants. 
Their widespread use in suburban and farm 
-homes, cabins, hunting lodges, schools, hos- 
pitals, ranch houses, lumber camps; on 
boats, yachts, ships, railroad coaches, fire 
trucks, construction equipment . . . proves 
their general utility wherever public elec- 
iric service is not available. 

Sturdy, compact, Kohler Electric Plants 
function even under 
jolts, at tilting angles 
and in bad weather. 
They generate current 
of 110. and 220 volts A.C. 
or D.C.; also 32 volts 
D.C. Mail coupon for 
complete information. 
Kohler Co. Founded 
1873. Kohler, Wis— 
Shipping Point, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis.—Branches in 
principal cities. Man- 
ufacturers of Kohler 
Plumbing Fixtures. 





Kohler Model K is 
2 K.W. Other mod- 
els, 800 watts to 25 
K.W. LOW PRICES 


Kohler « Kohler 


ELECTRIC PLAN 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wis. 
Please send copy of “Kohler Electric Plants.” 


Name 





T-4-17-3 
P.O. Address 





Use in which interested 


| Young had only three wives. 





| been writing me every 








Playhouse began rehearsing a play called 
Brigham Young, with 17 amateur actresses 
playing Brigham’s wives. The plot unhis- 
torically showed other Mormon men trad- 
ing wives. Word of the rehearsals soon 
reached the potent Latter-Day Saints 
Church in Salt Lake City. The Church’s 
president is Heber J. Grant, a director of 
Union Pacific Railroad. Last week one- 
time Ambassador to Mexico Joshua Reu- 
ben Clark Jr. became President Grant’s 
Second Counselor and third ranking Mor- 
mon. One of the Council of Twelve 
Apostles is onetime Senator Reed Smoot. 
Church President Grant told Union Pa- 
cific Railroad President Carl Raymond 
Gray about the slanderous play. Mr. 
Gray called in a lawyer and the Playhouse 
board of directors. Next day Brigham 
Last week 
Omaha audiences saw a Brigham Young 
that wavered between the religious and 
the farcical. They liked little about it be- 
yond Iowa Artist Grant Wood's settings, 
done out of friendship for the Play’s Au- 
thor-Director Bernard Szold. 


Senora Mina Perez Chaumont de Truf- 
fin Walsh, relict of U. S. Attorney Gen- 
eral-designate Thomas James Walsh 
(Time, March 13), began to accept invi- 
tations in Washington, D. C. Of her late 
husband she said, “For two years he had 
day of his life. I 
knew all his feelings, all his ambitions. In 
Cuba, I was living the life of Washington. 
Now I wish to experience for myself these 
things I have learned through him.” 

Last autumn Juan Terry Trippe, a 
skilled flyer since the War and founder- 
president in 1927 of 26,652-mi. Pan Amer- 
ican Airways, took out a private pilot’s 
license (Time, Sept. 12). Last week 
Primo Carnera was awarded the heavy- 
weight championship of Italy. And Ros- 
coe Pound, since 1916 dean of the Har- 
vard Law School, was last week admitted 
to the Massachusetts Bar. 


In Athens, Samuel Insull heard about a 
Macedonian lignite (brown coal) mine that 
was up for lease. He said he would like to 
put in a bid if he could find some capital. 
He went to Greek bankers but they said 
they could not “participate in new ven- 
tures at this time.” He wrote to aging 
Sir Basil Zaharoff on the Riviera. Zaha- 
roff turned him down. Last week the time 
for bidding on the lignite mine was up. 
Anxious to accommodate so famed a busi- 
nessman, Minister of National Economy 
Vourloumis gave Mr. Insull another month 
to find capital, make an offer. 

The will of the late British Writer John 
Galsworthy left an estate of £88,000 
($300,000) to his relict.* After her death 
the remainder will go to five nephews & 
nieces. 

*Other writers’ estates: Victor Hugo, $1,500,- 
ooo; Stanley ig ii $500,000; Charles Dick- 


ens, $400,000; George Moore, $250,000; Arnold 
Bennett, $500,000. Edgar Wallace, whose in- 
come was tremendous, left $230,000 in debts to 


his wife who died last week (see p. 36). 


swallowing a double-edged safety razor 











‘Wide 
WINNIE RuTH JupD 


World 


She swallowed a razor blade. 


blade. One of the matrons who guard her 
night & day screamed for help. She and 
a guard grappled with Mrs. Judd, choked 
her to prevent the blade from going down 
her throat. Finally she fell limp and spat 
out the blade. Sobbed she, “I want to kill 
myself. I won’t hang!” The State Par- 
don Board had just refused a 60-day post- 
ponement of her sentence to hang on 
April 21. 

From Shanghai, where he had lived in 
constant terror of kidnapping since fleeing 
Japan’s invasion of Jehol, disgraced Mar- 
shal Chang Hsiao-liang, resigned ruler 
of Peiping, sailed for Italy with his wile 


and 17 female “secretaries.” 


Sequels 

To news of bygone weeks, 
sequels from last week’s news: 
@, To the civil indictment and Methodist 
church trial of Rev. G. Lemuel Conway 0! 
Muncie, Ind. on a charge of attempting 
to rape an 18-year-old parishioner named 
Helen Huffman (Time, Feb. 6, et seq.): 
acquittal in a circuit court jury trial. Ten 
farmers, a teacher and a salesman heard 
testimony by Miss Huffman, Mrs. Conway, 
a neighbor, and a woman who told how 
Miss Huffman had twice before accused 
men of attacking her. Mr. Conway 4j- 
pealed to his church on the strength of 
his civil acquittal, but the original church 
sentence—suspension from his pulpit for 
one year—was upheld. 
@ To the indictment of Impostor Harry 
F. (“Mike Romanoff’) Gerguson for pet 
jury “ie illegal entry into the U. S. (TIME. 
Jan. 2, 9, 23). sentence of go days in jail 
and thre “e years on probation; in Mar 
hattan Federal Court. 
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One of a series of advertisements describing 
the major essentials of utility investment, 


Low rates-- 
more customers 
using more gas 


i are more gas cus- 


tomers per thousand of population in Cali- 
fornia than in any other state. The average 
of all the states is 130 per thousand; in 
California 241 per thousand. 

The universal availability of gas is one 
reason, although the proportion of custom- 
ers in California is three times as high as in 
the Gulf natural gas region. 

A large urban population in California is 
another reason, although gas customers per 
thousand of population exceed the number 
in the states bordering Lake Michigan by 
fifty percent. 

The high heat-value of natural gas served 
in California contributes to its extensive 
use. So does the mild climate, which makes 
gas the ideal domestic fuel. Other impor- 
tant factors are higher-than-average income, 
and standards of living 40% above the na- 
tional average. 

These are the natura/ advantages of the 
territory served by Pacific Lighting and in 
which it has developed since the eighties, 
when Los Angeles was a town of 40,000 
population and the gas company served 
2,000 customers. 

To these natural advantages must be 
added the policy observed by Pacific Light- 
ing from the beginning, of keeping its rates 
as low as the maintenance of good service 
and the preservation of the company’s sound 


condition will permit. 


In the recent years of State regulation 
of utility rates a utility company must lose 
the credit for rate reductions. Pacific Light- 
ing can demonstrate its lowest-consistent- 
rate policy only by the fact that prior to 
State regulation it made 13 successive vol- 
untary rate reductions. These reductions 


have brought the cost of gas for domestic 


use in Los Angeles to less than a fourth of 


the rates in effect when Pacific Lighting 
started. 


Low rates mean more customers and a 
greater variety of uses. With gas connected 
to kitchen ranges, furnaces, water heaters, 
portable room-heaters, refrigerators and 
other appliances in hundreds of thousands 
of homes, and with an average household 
gas-bill no larger than the cost of a daily 
quart of milk, there is no reason to expect 
the displacement of gas by any other fuel. 

The steadying influence of good service 
at low rates is reflected in stabilized reve- 
nues. Pacific Lighting’s revenues, supported 
by a large proportion of domestic business, 
have fluctuated chiefly through variations 
in the weather—and climate tends to fol- 
low a normal line over a period of years. 

A utility company that furnishes prac- 
tically perfect service at low rates is usually 
in good standing with the community. A 
low-rate policy is one sign of a generally 
enlightened policy that extends through- 
out the business. It is one of the important 
items which should influence an investor’s 
estimate of utility securities. 


. ° * ° . 


Pacific Lighting is offering no securities at 
the present time, and will continue to finance 
its construction requirements with its own funds 
for the immediate future. The purpose of these 
advertisements is to secure 
of the company’s principles of financing and 
operation, in order that future issues of securi- 


wider recognition 


ties may be marketed to better advantage. 


PACIFIC LIGHTING 








14 Standards 
of Utility Investment 


Equity investments in utility companies are 
now usually available to investors only through 
the securities of holding companies, 


In the final analysis, those holding companies 
which render the greatest economic service— 
lower cost of financing, operating economies and 
improvements in service—are best able to eam 
dividends and conserve property values. The earn- 
ing power and efficient use of invested capital must 
rest,in the long run, upon organization, manage- 
ment, and service, 

These advertisements describe the outstanding 
features of the structure developed by Pacific 
Lighting during its 46 years of utility operation 
in Southern California. They deal individually with: 


8. Reserves 
9. Dividend Record 


10. Intercompany 
Financing 


ORGANIZATION 
1, Management 
2. History 
3. Territory Served 
SERVICE 
11. interconnected 
Facilities 
12. Economy of 
Operation 


4, Revenue Sources 
5. Unity of System 
CAPITAL 
6. Capitalization and 
Property Values 13. Quality of 


7. Type of Product 
Securities Issued ¥ 14. LOW RATES 


Investments in utility securities should be ex- 
amined with reference to each of these essenitial 
economic features, 

The entire series of advertisements has 
been published in booklet form and is 


available on request to 700 Insurance Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, California. 








CORPORATION 


Unifying through common stock ownership Jour 


interconnected California Utilities 


LOS ANGELES GAS AND ELECTRIC CORP, 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA GAS CO. 
SOUTHERN COUNTIES GAS CO. 
SANTA MARIA GAS CO. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 











Great Anticipations 

Last week wheat had its first whirl on 
the Chicago Board of Trade since the ex- 
citement when that market opened after 
the bank holiday. Spot wheat touched 
63¢, up 5¢ for the week. 

Last week corn had a whirl. 
touched 35¢ (up 5¢). 

Last week rye had a whirl. 
touched 5o¢ (up 6¢). 

Last week Board of Trade seats touched 
$7,000 (up $2,000) and the Board of 
Trade began again to feel as if springtime 
were the only pretty ring time. Trader 
Thomas Howell was seen several times 
upon the floor contrary to his custom. Ar- 
thur Cutten was reported active. Oldtime 
Trader Gardner B. Van Ness was home 
from Manhattan. Herbert J. Blum, long 
inactive, was reported once more func- 
tioning. Jesse Livermore was back in Chi- 
cago with his new wife and reported bullish 
on corn. 

The end of depressions, the beginning of 
infations are marked by rising commodity 
prices. Many a depressed trader began 
to take heart last week. It was fine that 
corn was strong because higher corn 
prices mean bigger farm income for more 
farmers than do higher wheat prices. 

Other commodities were on the mend. 
Sugar was up. Surpluses of sugar and 
wheat both reported down. Copper was 
up on news that U. S. mines were prepar- 
ing for a six-month complete shutdown. 

Stocks took their cue from commodities, 
mounted moderately led by such compa- 
nies as American Sugar (in hope of a 
sugar recovery), Homestake Mine (bigger 
profits in gold if the dollar is devalued), 
Corn Products (in hope of corn recovery). 

Many such boomlets had been reported 
off & on during the Depression. Traders 
looked for profit-taking—some of which 
took place. But in last week’s bullishness 
there was more than a mere hope because 
prices and indices had shown a little up- 
tun. There was the beginning of the at- 
titude: what now if not inflation? Either 
inflation because commodity prices would 
be turned upward by natural and govern- 
mental stimuli; or inflation because the 
Government is committed to spending bil- 
lions, must float bond issues to reopen 
banks, save mortgagors, provide relief and 
a dozen other costly enterprises. Or in- 
flation because the Government might re- 
duce the gold content of the dollar. Or 
simply inflation in expectation of inflation. 
Inflation or inflation or inflation. What 
other alternative? 

Board of Traders asked each other: 
“Why else did Curtis Bean Dall buy a seat 
on the Board of Trade a week ago? He 
Must expect it.” Mr. Dall’s father-in-law 
in the White House (where Mr. Dall 
visited over the week-end) took pains to 
foster the inflation psychology pointed 
out to the closed but not silent corpora- 
tion of White House newshawks four 
points, all “anti-deflationary”: 1) release 
of $4.000,000.000 in deposits still tied up 
in closed banks, 2) guarantee of Federal 
reserve deposits with a $2,000,000,000 
fund, 3) higher crop prices ‘and cutting of 
farm mortgage interest to make the 
farmer a better purchaser, 4) new employ- 


Spot corn 


Spot rye 


ment, for the President favors using Gov- 
ernment credit to encourage new construc- 
tion. 


Not only temporary signs but basic in- 
dices gave color to last week’s hopes, 
showing moderate upturns. Carloadings 
were up 18,000 cars, fourth week’s rise in 
succession. Steel ingot output was up 
likewise, also the price of steel scrap. 
Automobile sales took a good spurt. For 
the first quarter including the bank holi- 
day they were 10%, below 1932 (the first 
time in four years that they have not 
fallen at least 25%) and sales since the 
holiday have risen so far above the ex- 
pected increase that April 1933 may well 
be a better auto month than April 1932 
Bank debits to individual accounts were 
up 29% for the week. Unfilled orders of 
U.S. Steel, off as much as 250,000 tons in 
the month’s forecasts (because of the 
banking holiday ), actually fell only 13,1098 
tons in last week’s report. 

While inflationary psychology was thus 

















International 


LEessING ROSENWALD 
He outlined the Five Next Steps. 


getting a start, it was abetted by talk of 
cutting the gold content’ of the dollar. 
President Roosevelt had finally issued an 
executive order, under power given him 
by Congress in the emergency banking act, 
ordering all holders of gold to turn it in 
to the Government by May 1 or take the 
penalty (see p. 9). What else did this 
mean except that the Government was 
gathering in all the gold preparatory to 
melting it into smaller dollars? Or it 
might mean that the Government wanted 
to gather up the maximum amount of 
gold to back the present dollar and per- 
mit release of earmarked gold to foreign 
nations. 

Talk of a smaller dollar was promoted 
by another release from the self-styled 
“Committee for the Nation.” This com- 
mittee whose first announcement was is- 
sued and largely ignored during the bank- 
ing holiday (Time, March 13), consists 
of ro1 businessmen and Yale’s Professor 
Irving Fisher. It includes James Henry 
Rand Jr., president of Remington Rand, 
Frederic H. Frazier, chairman of General 
Baking, John Henry Hammond, chair- 
man of the Bangor & Aroostook. Vincent 


Bendix of Bendix Aviation, Samuel S. Fels 
of Fels Naptha, Philip K. Wrigley (gum), 
Wiliam Joseph McAneeny, president of 
Hudson Motor Car Co., Farny R. Wur- 
litzer (musical instruments), Errett Lob- 
ban Cord (autos and airplanes). Its first 
blast was sponsored by Frank Vanderlip. 
Last week Mr. Vanderlip was sponsoring 
something else (see below) so Lessing 
Julius Rosenwald, son of the late great 
Julius and chairman of Sears, Roebuck, 
did the honors. 

Lessing Rosenwald, 42, 30-year veteran 
of the mail-order business, has lived in 
Philadelphia ever since he was sent in 1920 
to manage the Sears plant there. He has 
diffidently described himself more than 
once by saying. “I am just a cog in the 
great Sears, Roebuck machine. My sole 
duty is to function smoothly.” Careless of 
dress, wan of face, father of five, he had 
the idea for the new Museum of Science & 
Industry in Chicago, got it from the 
Deutsches Museum in Munich when taken 
there as a boy of 7 by his father. Later 
his father contributed $3,000,c00 to make 
Lessing's idea come true. 

Last week the “smoothly functioning 
cog” presented the five next steps which 
the Committee for the Nation desires: 

1) Government guarantee of deposits in 
all reopened banks. 

2) Suspension of specie payments till 
the U. S. and Britain can agree to go back 
on gold together 

3) Action to the value of 


force down 


the dollar in foreign exchange in order to 
make it easier for foreign governments 
to pay their debts. 

1) A law to reduce the gold content of 


the dollar by about 40% in order to raise 
commodity prices to the level of 1926. 

5) A non-partisan board appointed by 
the Government from all important eco- 
nomic groups to stabilize the price level 
at the 1921-1930 average and manage for- 
eign exchange. 





“Tnvestors Union” 

Frank Arthur Vanderlip was once 
(1909-19) president of Manhattan’s Na- 
tional City Bank and like the two presi- 
dents who succeeded him (James Alexan- 
der Stillman and Charles Edwin Mitchell), 
he is no stranger to headline writers. 

In January 1931 he made headlines with 
the assertion that the 1,100 bank failures 
of 1930 were caused by a lack of “adult 
education for bankers,” that the Depres- 
sion was a “strange and stupid spectacle.” 

In February 1931, he had his picture 
taken with a rare species of crane in his 
private aviary in the Palos Verdes hills 
near Los Angeles. 

In February 1931 (on the day that Au- 
burn stock touched 205 after a rise of over 
100 points in six weeks) he said, “The last 
Auburn stock I bought was at 105. I am 
a large owner and have been for a long 
time. My position has been and is 
only that of a darn longtime investor.” 
(Last week Auburn sold around 34.) 

In December 1931 he predicted: “We 
will see a greater prospe rity than anything 
we have ever yet seen. 

In 1932 he became an ardent backer 
of Howard Scott and Technocracy, which 
made a thousand headlines. His name also 
helped Architect Buckminster Fuller pub- 
licize the visionary “dymaxion” house. 
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In June 1932, he told the graduating 
class at Scarborough School (at Scar- 
borough-on-Hudson near his home) that 
history was not properly taught. He had 
a right to do so: a year later he presented 
the school with a deed of gift to the 
school building and property. 

In November 1932 he rushed in as 
master of Errett Lobban Cord’s proxy 
fight to gain control of Aviation Corp. 

In November 1932 he demanded the 
re-election of Herbert Hoover, declared 
that if President Hoover had not stood “as 
courageously as stood Foch at Verdun”* 
the Democrats “would have put us off 
the gold basis and the bony arm of the 
skeleton of Inflation would today be filch- 
ing value from every savings bank account, 
every insurance policy and every wage 
envelope. .. .” 

In January 1933 he, aged 68, accepted 
the chairmanship of the national advisory 
board of the Crusaders (Wets) saying: 
“The nation vitally needs the political 
weight of the serious-purposed, educated, 
patriotic youth of the country.” 

In March 1933 he issued the first pro- 
nunciamento of the “Committee for the 
Nation” (see p. 45), probably the most 
far-reaching demand for inflation yet for- 
mulated by responsible businessmen: de- 
valuation of the dollar and “enforced in- 
crease of commodity prices.” 

Last week Mr. Vanderlip made head- 
lines by announcing preparations for two 
new investment trusts which he said might 
some day “have assets of $1,000,000,000.” 


*An error. Not Foch but Pétain was in com- 
mand over Verdun when the Germans made 
their great drive against it in 1916. 
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Nimbly versatile though Mr. Vanderlip is, 
this announcement was no surprise, for 
last January in the Saturday Evening Post 
he criticized existing investment trusts for 














Wide World 
ARTHUR VANDERLIP 


FRANK 


He got set to ride Inflation. 


the losses they have caused to investors, 
declared that the investing public needed 
the protection of trusts run like mutual 
savings banks. 

His proposal last week: two trusts (“‘in- 
vestors unions”), one to invest in stocks, 
the other in bonds, each to have a limited 
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WHERE ALLEGHENY STE 


i We . 
YES ...1T’S ALLEGHENY METAL... 
... ALWAYS BRIGHT AND SHINY... 


Those gleaming counters, table tops, trays and bright 
metallic interior decorative effects you see in so many of 
the newly remodeled restaurants and eating places de 
luxe are probably ALLEGHENY METAL ... America’s 
time-tested stainless alloy ...the metal that is immune 
to food and acid corrosion ... does not scratch or dent 
--. the metal that stays forever smooth and bright. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 
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ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 
Deep Drawing 


ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS 
STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 
BOILER TUBES - PIPE 
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number of directors’ shares which will} 
sold to provide’ initial capital. The dip 
tors are to be “public spirited men” yi 
out interest in security flotations, 1 
public stockholders will have no vote ly 
at any time 25% of the stockholders a 
call a meeting and by majority vote 4, 
mand changes in the board of directy 
or trustees. The minimum unit for gi 
to the public will be priced at $209; 
avoid the greater cost of dealing in smal! 
units. The trusts will make a small servic! 
charge in selling their stock and when by: 
ing it back (on the basis of the compos; 
market value of their portfolio on the pr. 
vious day), but no profit would be reali 
from the sale on repurchase of their ow 
securities. Except for requiring diversi. 
cation of holdings, there will be no pr. 
strictions on the trusts’ portfolios. 

Many investment trusts retailed the: 
stock to the public at unconscionably hig 
prices during the Gay Twenties, but th 
best of them are now run thoroughly int: 
interest of public stockholders. The chi: 
advantage of Mr. Vanderlip’s propos! 
“investors unions” will be that, if launche! 
just before an inflation, they should mi 
the records of existing trusts (with hy 
losses during deflation) look sick by con. 
parison. 


In 1929 Goldman Sachs Trading Cor 
was all that Wall Street asked of an inves. 
ment trust: in nine months it multiplied 
the paper value of its assets five times 
one morning at the age of seven months ii 
gave birth to a new $100,000,000 trust 
Shenandoah Corp. (issued at 17, sold a 
383 by 1 p. m.); three weeks later i 
produced a $127,000,000 trust, Blue Ridg 
But the wits of 1929 remarked that th 
mountain beyond the Shenandoah and th 
Blue Ridge was “Look Out.” And las 
week Goldman Sachs Trading Corp. lik 
many another darling of 1929 was sellix 
at $2, when Walter Edward Sachs, it 
president, wrote a letter to his stock 
holders, told them that Atlas Corp. hi 
acquired 40% of its stock. They wer 
asked to approve Atlas Corp. taking over 
the company’s management—the name | 
Goldman Sachs Trading Corp. would ! 
changed to “Pacific Eastern Corp.” 

Thus did a famous Wall Street nam 
prepare to pass out of history. Thus ¢ 
sandy-haired Floyd Bostwick Odlum, he: 
of Atlas, who has been picking up inves’ 
ment trusts as a junk dealer picks up sul 
of clothes too fancy for their owners, hant 
another trust in his wardrobe. 
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Insurance Half-Holiday 

State insurance commissioner is in or 
nary times a job much like the job of sta! 
bank commissioner: super-auditor to s 
that no one plays hocus-pocus with mont} 
that the public lays away for emergentles 
The March bank holiday, which boost 
bank commissioners to jobs approaciitt 
economic dictatorships, gave a simili! 
boost to insurance commissioners. Rut 
on banks led to runs on life insuran 
companies (by policyholders who wante 
to borrow on their policies or surrentt! 
them for cash) and runs on_ insurane 
companies led to an_ insurance hall: 
holiday: death and disability benefits 
matured endowments and annuities (ot 
tinued to be paid, but the state insurant 
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Here is real Farm Relief 


. 


This machine empties the farmer’s truck, shakes off the dirt and 
piles the sugar beets over flumes which float them into the factory 


Fo RELIEF is a going concern, not an untried 
theory,where sugar beets are properly grown. Years 
ago the sugar beet put into actual practice benefits 
now desperately sought for other crops under vari- 
ous farm relief proposals. 

Farm relief demands quick cash to liquidate debts. 
Sugar beet payments are guaranteed by contract be- 
fore the seed is planted. 

Farm relief demands smaller cereal crops. Sugar 
heets use acreage that would otherwise help swell 
present overwhelming surpluses. 

Farm relief demands diversification of crops. The 
sugar beet achieves this by scientific crop rotation. 

Farm relief demands greater employment. Sugar 
beets give more employment per acre than any other 
major crop. Still more employment begins when the 
beet enters the factory. 

Farm relief demands the fattening of food animals 
at lower cost. The sugar beet, through its nutritious 
by-products, now provides highest gains at lowest 









that actually works! 


cost in fattening sheep and cattle in the United States, 
not excepting the corn belt ration. 

Farm relief demands that government aid go di- 
rectly to the farmer. Sugar beets accomplish this with 
a participating contract that pays tariff benefits auto- 
matically to the grower. 

The sugar beet is no miracle plant. Sugar farmers 
today are going through the most difficult period in 
their history. But taking American agriculture as a 
whole, the beet grower is relatively in a stronger po- 
sition than other farmers. 

One hundred thousand American farmers who 
grow sugar beets provide more employment per acre 
than comes from any other crop. And they prevent 
an additional 1,000,000 acres’ production of the 
cereal crops that now glut American markets. An 


increase in this acreage would help every farmer in 


the nation. 





UNITED STATES 


One oF a series of advertisements to promote the sale of 
beet sugar in the territory where it is economically distrib- 
uted, and to acquaint other regions with the nationwide 
benefits of The Essential Industry that Knows noWaste.”’ 













BEET SUGAR. 
ASSOCIATION 


SUGAR BUILDING, DENVER.COLO. 
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commissioners put their feet down hard, 
forbade loans on policies and cash sur- 
renders, suspended declaration of divi- 
dends to stockholders. 

In most places the bank holiday is long 
since past. Not so the insurance half- 
holiday. The whole investment policy of 
life insurance companies has been aimed to 
have liquid each year the average amount 
of money needed to pay maturing policies 
and the normal run of loans and sur- 
renders. What to do when the run of 
loans and surrenders soared above normal? 
Last week the insurance commissioners 
of 31 states who ordinarily meet twice a 
vear assembled in emergency conference 
at Chicago. One thing was apparent to 
them all: they must take uniform action, 
as the bankers of neighboring states had 
failed to do. 

But there was no agreement among the 
insurance commissioners about what to 
do. Some wanted to declare the half- 
holiday ended, argued that abnormal loans 
would cease just as withdrawals of cash 
from banks ended after the bank holiday. 
Others wanted to turn the half-holiday 
into a quarter-holiday by limiting loans 
and surrenders to perhaps 50% of the 
normal allowance. Still others wanted to 
keep the half-holiday in force. Not only 
did the commissioners disagree with each 
other but so did life insurance officers. 
A committee of five stayed up all night 
arguing. The conclusion was for virtual 
retention of the half-holiday on the fol- 
lowing terms: 

1) Loans permitted to pay insurance 
premiums, taxes, interest and principal 
on home and farm mortgages. 

2) Loans permitted of not more than 
$100 and only in cases of extreme need. 

3) Loans permitted to pay hospital, 
medical and funeral expenses. 

Then hastily the insurance commission- 
ers rushed home to get the new rules put 
in force. The recommendations of their 
convention are only “advisory” but have 
such force that most states are expected 
to carry them out. 


Last week Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., largest in the U. S., announced its 
intention of cutting salaries from 5%, to 
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LOW PRICED STOCKS 
AT BARGAIN LEVELS 


—Selected as the best issues for 
large percentage gain 


ey of 240 stocks selling at $10, or 
below, our staff has selected 5 that 
appear to offer the best opportunities for 
large percentage profit. 

HESE stocks, in basic industries, 

of national scope, are priced at 
$7 to $10. Formerly sold as high as 
$66 to $120. Average book value, $46 
per share. 


Our latest Bulletin analyzes these 5 
[ stocks, giving definite buying advice. 


Send for Bulletin TM-5 FREE! 
(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ r Boston, Mass. 


TIME 


25% on all jobs paying over $3,000. Other 
companies made similar cuts or prepared 
to do so, for policyholders would surely 
be wroth if denied loan & cash surrender 
privileges while high salaries were being 
paid. Until 1933 Depression did not 
greatly affect life insurance salaries, as is 
evident from the amounts paid their presi- 
dents in 1929 and 1932 by leading life 
insurance companies: 


1932 1929 
Metropolitan 

(F. H. Ecker) $200,000 $175,000 
Mutual Life 

(D. F. Houston) .. 125,000 100,000 
New York Life 

(T. A. Buckner) 125,400 100,400 
Prudential 

(E. D. Duffield) 125,000 125,000 
Equitable 

(T. I. Parkinson). 100,000 75,000 

Last week fire, marine and casualty 


insurance brokers eyed the reports of 
Alfred M. Best Co., insurance statisticians. 
In October 1931 the convention of state 
insurance commissioners permitted fire, 
marine and casualty insurance companies 
to value their assets artificially at the level 
of June 1931. Fire, marine and casualty 
companies hold many common stocks. 
Since the Standard Statistics general stock 
average has fallen from 118 in June 1931 
to around 48, the market value of these 
companies’ securities depends entirely on 
how well their portfolios were managed. 
Best Co. set out to value insurance com- 
pany assets on market prices, found that 
fire and marine insurance companies 
were in good shape with a large margin of 


safety, a number of casualty companies 
with much smailer margins of safety. 
Alert insurance brokers were busy last 
week shifting their clients from weak 


companies to strong ones. 


Tobacco Performance 


In a barren fourth-floor office at No. 75 
Montgomery St., Jersey City, N. J. some 
200 men & women representing the 40,000 
stockholders of American Tobacco Co. as- 
sembled last week for conference. They 
had been invited by their president, 
George Washington Hill, to elect directors 
and to approve the acts of the directors in 
granting stock-purchasing privileges to of- 
ficials, especially a grant of 53.000 shares 
at $25 a share made in 1930 (when the 
stock was selling at $112). 

Paul Hahn, assistant to the president, 
read to the assemblage a letter from Presi- 
dent Hill: “The proposals involve a vote 
of confidence in me and my administra- 
tion I expect and hope that they 
will be discussed with complete freedom.” 

The discussion began: 

A stockholder demanded to know why 
Mr. Hill was absent from the meeting 
for the second year in succession. (Mr. 
Hill was “a very busy man.”) An angry 
voice: “He is retreating under fire. He 
should be here to answer questions.” 

A stockholder moved that the meeting 
adjourn till Mr. Hill arrived from his 
Manhattan office. A loud chorus of 
“Ayes.” Richard J. Boylan, director and 
holder of the maiority proxies, shook his 
head. Motion defeated. 

A stockholder moved 


that complete 


April 17, 1933 
i 
minutes of the meeting should be kept by 
a stenographer and sent to all absentees 
Shouts of “Aye” from too throats, mal 
& female. Asked Mr. Hahn, “Those Op 


posed?” Mr. Boylan said calmly, “The | 
motion is lost.” i 
“What is this, a steamroller?” f 


“Are you afraid to face us?” 

“Are you trying to steal the whole bus. | 
ness?” 

“Robbers!” 

“Thieves!” 

Robert Harris McCarter, former At. | 
torney General of New Jersey, a small 
stockholder siding with the majority, took 
the floor: “It is most unfortunate that | 
members of the board have been referred 
to here in most unparliamentary language. 
Let’s consider the character of these men 
—are they really thieves and thugs, or are 
they efficient business men who have been 
putting up a wonderful performance in 
the conduct of the affairs of this com- 
pany?” 

Richard Reid Rogers, once attorney of 
the Panama Canal Commission, author of 
several legal attacks on American To- 
bacco’s stock plans, demanded for the 
minority a place on the board of directors. 
Instantly another stockholder suggested 
electing Mr. Rogers as the minority’s di- 
rector. “Oh, no you don’t!” Mr. Rogers 
shouted. “You are not going to throw me 
into that den of thieves!” 

When the vote on directors was taken 
all the old directors including George 
Washington Hill were re-elected. Then 
the really serious business of the meeting, 
the approval of the stock plans, was 
broached. Of 312,000 shares of Class B 
stock set aside in 1930 for sale to officials 
of the company, 53.800 shares had been 
allotted; 13.440 to Mr. Hill, 16,685 to vice 
presidents. Two months ago Mr. Hill re- 
nounced his allotment, thereby depriving 
himself of a potential profit of $380,000 
(the market price then was 53$).* He 
announced at the time that he did this to 
establish the principle of the fairness of 
the stock plan, which he would support to 
the last ditch. Last week with the proxies 
of 30,000 stockholders in the bag, the vote 
on approval of the stock allotments was a 
formality. 
plan: 104,000. For Mr. Hill: 3,336,000. 








Carolina Caesar 

Once upon a time two brothers, Caesat 
and Moses Cone, founded a Proximity 
Manufacturing Co. in Greensboro, N. C. 
Proximity prospered, gave birth to three 
cotton mills: Proximity, Revolution and 
White Oak. To take care of his employes 
Caesar Cone presently founded the Tex 
tile Bank for the savings of his employes. 
Time passed. Caesar and Moses Cone 
died. Textile Bank was absorbed, became 
a branch of. North Carolina Bank & Trust 
Co. 

Came the Depression. North Carolina 
Bank & Trust felt the pinch, closed down 


*Mr. Hill did not leave himself poor. His 
remuneration in the last four years was: 
Cash Bonus based 


Salary on Profits 
1930 $168,000 $842,508 
1931 168,000 891,570 
1932 120,000 669,500 
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to a restricted basis even before the bank 
holiday. Last week a white paper was 
stuck on the walls of the bank’s Textile 
Branch: 

“As a tribute to his memory, the mem- 
bers of the family of Caesar Cone have 
decided to see that all depositors in the 
Textile Bank and its successor, the Textile 
Branch . . . shall receive full payment of 
the balances to which they are entitled.” 

Estimated cost of the memorial: $100.,- 
000 to $300,000. 


Also assured last week of 100% pay- 
ment were depositors in Manhattan’s 
closed Harriman National Bank & Trust 
Co. (Time, March 27), but this gesture 
was no memorial to the solidarity of New 
York’s Clearing House. When trouble 
cropped up in the Harriman Bank nine 
months ago, the Clearing House backed 


Henry Elliott Cooper as president and | 


planned to work out the situation. When 
the Harriman did not open after the bank- 
ing holiday, two Clearing House members 
welched, declined to carry out the under- 
standing that the Harriman should be 
saved. All last week the Clearing House 
squabbled about what should be done. 
Finally Secretary Woodin put an end to 
argument, announced that he had asked 
Manufacturers Trust Co., headed by in- 
defatigably public-spirited Harvey Dow 
Gibson, to take over the Harriman’s assets 
and promptly pay depositors in full— 


“without risk” to itself for it was reported | 


that the Treasury intended to hold the 
members of the Clearing House to their 
moral obligation. No Harriman came for- 
ward like the Cones to rescue depositors: 
on the day of Mr. Woodin’s announce- 


ment, Joseph Wright Harriman, ex-chair- 


man ef the bank, was arraigned in court 
(carried in on a stretcher, wearing a derby 
hat) for making false entries on the bank’s 
books. 


Personnel 
Last week the following were news: 
Ralph Isidor Straus, 29, assistant gen- 


eral manager of R. H. Macy, became sec- | 


retary; his cousin Jack Isidor Straus, 33, 
secretary of R. H. Macy, became vice 


president; Ralph’s father and Jack’s uncle, | 


Percy Selden Straus, vice president of 
R. H. Macy, became president; Ralph’s 
uncle, Jack’s father and Percy’s brother, 
Jesse Isidor Straus, resigned as president 
to become U. S. Ambassador to France. 


Last week Percy’s and Jesse’s brother, | 
Herbert Nathan Straus, 51, died of heart | 
trouble (see p. 36) two days after resign- | 


ing as treasurer. 

Walter Scott McLucas, chairman of 
Commerce Trust Co. of Kansas City, 
member of the Federal Reserve Advisory 
Council, director of National Credit Corp., 
accepted the presidency of the new Na- 
tional Bank of Detroit. 

Ogden Livingston Mills and Malcolm 
Pratt Aldrich were elected directors of 
Southern Pacific. Darius Ogden Mills 
(grandfather) served on the board 
1900-07; Ogden Mills (father) 1906-29. 
Malcolm Pratt Aldrich (no kin to Win- 
throp Aldrich chairman of Manhattan’s 
Chase National Bank) was Yale football 
Captain in rg2t, is a financial protégé of 
Edward Stevhen Harkness. 

















Says the man responsible for the 
forms and letterheads in one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest department stores. 


[_ contact by mail. 


That’s where the prestige of a store 
must be carried on by paper—by its 
appearance, its feel, its crackle. 

Good paper, in other words. But not 
expensive paper. For that runs up the 
overhead. 

The happy solution is New Hammermill 
Bond. So smart stores use it. The snow- 
white color is pleasing to the eye. The 
satiny-smooth surface is glare-free. It takes 
pen work beautifully. Typing, too. 

Erasuresdon’tshow. Noroughed-up spots 
to ruin the appearance of your message. 

Then, of course, as everyone knows, 
Hammermill Bond is strong, enduring, 
uniform. And, with customers, there’s 


nu 


WAMMERMIL, 


BOND 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
It is our word of honor to the public 


Name 





something about the famous watermark 
that always scores a point in your favor. 


Idea Kit... personalized 
for your business 


No matter what your business, we will 
make up an Idea Kit to fit your particular 
problems. Suggestions that will save you 
time, trouble and money. Cover imprinted 
with your name to identify the Idea Kit 
as your own. Filled with printed specimens 
of New Hammermill Bond, in white and 
thirteen colors—for signal system use. 

Fill out coupon, and attach to your busi- 
ness letterhead (mention your line of busi- 
ness if not imprinted on the letterhead) so 
we may select suitable material. (Sent free 
anywhere in the United States, Outside of 
the United States, 50¢.) 


HammMermite Paren Company, Erie, Penna. 
Please make up an Idea Kit for me 





Position 
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(Fill in above and attach coupon to your business letterhead) 
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WRITE TO BROOKS BROTHERS 


If you will write to our New York Store— 44th 
Street and Madison Avenue—we shall be glad to tell 
you when and where you can get in touch with one 
of our travelling representatives. These men are now 
visiting 46 cities all over the United States. They are 
showing a complete assortment of Brooks Brothers’ 
clothing and furnishings for Spring and Summer. 
All suits and overcoats, shirts and neckties, are cut 
on our own patterns and ‘made in our own work- 
rooms. Other articles, such as shoes and hats, are 
made for us under special arrangements with the 


best manufacturers in England and in this country. 


Ms See «6. 6 B40 TOS 
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SCIENCE 


Planetarium Authority 








The American Museum of Natural His. | 
tory has long wanted a planetarium ty 


show visitors how the planets reyoly 
about the Sun, how the Sun moves among 
the other stars. The problem of gettin: 


money for the planetarium stumped D, | 
| Henry Fairfield Osborn while he y 
| president of the museum. By last week 
| his successor Frederick Trubee Daviso; 


son and brother of bankers, had invented 
an ingenious means: a quasi-public cor. 
poration called the Planetarium Authority 
similar to the popular and profitable Por 
of New York Authority which builds tol 
tunnels, toll bridges and other self-liqu- 
dating port improvements. Such Author- 
ties may issue bonds. The Planetarium 
Authority would pledge its bonds to Re. 
construction Finance Corp. for the mone: 
needed to buy a planetarium projection 
device (price $110,000) from Carl Zeis 
Inc. of Jena and put up the necessary 
building. The City of New York would 
transfer the land temporarily. Thus 


| neither the City nor the Museum need in- 


pair its own credit. Admission fees ($s0- 


| C00 or $100,000 yearly) would pay off the 


R. F. C. loan.* 


Carbon Mountain 

Again last week the innards of Carbon 
Mountain, a hill in the southwest corner 
of Colorado thrée miles south of Durang 
churned and rumbled. Fissures opened in 


| its slopes, oozed warm earth. Surfa 


rock, amateurishly estimated as 25 millior 


| tons, avalanched down into Animas Val- 


ley to the north and might have rumbled 


|} on into Durango did not Smelter Mouw- 


tain intervene as a retaining wall. But 


| Durango’s citizens were calm. The break: 
| up of Carbon Mountain has been going 


on since mid-December. 

At that time the face of Carbon Moun 
tain was a sheer cliff. Rock near the cres 
of the cliff, with slight forewarning: 


| cracked off, crumpled and crashed 150 ft 


to the valley floor. Carbon’s vertical face 
thus became a slope. 

Geologists have paid curiously little a 
tention to the event at Durango. Lo 
men hazard diverse opinions. One sup 
poses that coal beds deep within Carbo 
Mountain have ignited, generating si 


| which is bursting the mountain apart a! 


forming cavities into which the mountal! 
collapses. For evidence the burning-co 
theorists point to a gas-like hissing whic! 

often accompanies a rock slide, to the su: 
furous smell, and to pieces of shale chart 
red and yellow. On the other hand, D 
S. Boyd Calkins, science teacher in th 
Durango high school, points to the ea arty 
effusions which last week oozed from Cat 

bon’s cracks. These outpourings, he ret 
sons, rose from depths of 2,000 or mor 
feet, definitely indicating seismic churn- 


| ings along an earth fault which extends 


under Durango from Ute Peak in Nev 
Mexico to the Rocky Mountains. 


*Chicago has a_ planeté urium, the Adler 
Philadelphia will put one in operation the end | 
this year, Los Angeles later. Germany ™ 
eleven planetaria, Italy two (Rome, Milan 
Austria one (Vienna), Russia one (Moscow). 
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Genius 

KettLE — Gustav Eckstein — Harper 
($2.50). oe 

Unless the author has a touch of it him- 
self, stories about genius are not apt to 
be convincing. Kettle is. A fable of art’s 
morality, which is very different from the 
world’s, its values are as black-&-white as 
a fairytale’s, its faith as strong as a child’s. 

Vladimir Munck, as his name indicated, 
was an American, but he was also and pri- 
marily a musician. His father started him 
playing the kettledrum when he was 4; 
later he went abroad to study piano. He 
worked hard, returned to the U. S. and 
began to make a name for himself as a 
pianist. At the height of his Manhattan 
success Tycoon Rothstein came to Munck 
with a great idea: to make Manhattan 
music’s acknowledged world capital by 











GusTAv ECKSTEIN 





... g00d at cockroaches, bad at Beethoven. 


building and endowing a Lyceum of Mu- 
sic, With Munck as musical director. After 
many conferences, many misgivings, 
Munck let himself be won over by Roth- 
stein’s young ally, Cecilia. Then began 
months of confusing, exhausting work for 
Munck as Rothstein’s errand boy while 
the great buildings went up. With the 
Lyceum ready to function Munck thought 
he could at last start doing a job he was 
htted for, but he soon found he was noth- 
ing but a figurehead. 

One Koehler, administrative go-getter, 
was the Lyceum’s real head, lost no oppor- 
tunities to show Munck his place. Munck 
swallowed his pride, went on teaching pi- 
ano and trying unsuccessfully to get on 
with his composition. In one pupil, tall, 
gawky Jeanette, he became really inter- 
ested; soon he was in love with her. When 
she went away with a younger man Munck 
hardly cared what happened next. After a 
while he pulled himself together, resigned 
‘rom the Lyceum, got a job kettledrum- 
ming in an orchestra. He commuted to his 
work from a shabby town in New Jersey. 
There till late at night and often all night 
long he toiled away at his symphony, try- 
ing to make up for all his lost time.. When 


it was finished his bad heart had nearly 
finished him. But he lived to hear his 
symphony played twice, knew .when he 
died that he had turned again to the right 
job before it was too late. 


The Author, of German ancestry, has 
not felt out of place in Cincinnati, where 
he has spent his 40-odd years. Graduate 
of no university, at 20 he was a dentist, 
then studied medicine, now teaches physi- 
ology at the University of Cincinnati. 
Three visits to Japan resulted in his biog- 
raphy of the late great Hideyo Noguchi; 
his laboratory pets gave him the material 
for Lives (Time, May 2, 1932). Swart, 
tousle-headed, he says: “I am not much 
to look at. . . . Iam an authority on the 
cockroach. I know considerable about the 
Japanese. I play Beethoven constantly 
and abominably. . . . You can find me in 
my laboratory from ten any morning till 
two the next, and every Sunday, and every 
holiday. ...I have’ delivered a_ baby. 
Once I gave a serious lecture to a hall full 
of lunatics. I know professors.” 





Long Ride 

TSCHIFFELY S Ripe—A. F. Tschiffely— 
Simon é& Schuster ($3). 

Over & above flagpole-sitting feats and 
dance marathons there are still some rec- 
ords hung so high and in such out-of-the- 
way places that few will care to shoot at 
them. Fortnight ago English airmen flew 
over Mt. Everest (Time, April 10). Not 
so publicized or so spectacular but every 
bit as jaunty was Aime Felix Tschiffely’s 
recent (1925-27) 10.0c00-mile horseback 
ride from Buenos Aires to Washington, 
Db: €. 

Native Tschiffely (pronounced 
Shiffaily) had taught school in England, 
then served nine years in an Anglo-U. S. 
school in the Argentine. Young, fit, un- 
willing to be a schoolmaster all his life, 
he planned a glorified sabbatical. Friends 
thought him crazy; Buenos Aires’ potent 
newspaper, La Nacion, gave him good ad- 
vice, took his picture when he was ready 
to start. With no companions but two 
stocky, middle-aged (15 and 16) Argen- 
tine Criollo horses, “thoroughbred in noth- 
ing except courage,” Tschiffely headed 
north. Gato (the Cat), Mancha (the 
Stained One) and their master were two 
and a half vears on the road. Gato came 
down with an infected leg in Tapachula, 
Mexico, had to be shipped to Mexico 
City by rail, but Mancha and Tschiffely 
made the whole trek (except for a short 
boat-ride from Cartagena to Colon, an- 
other around revolutionary Nicaragua) 
under their own power. 

Through the Argentine to the Andes (he 
crossed them three times), to Bolivia, 
Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Panama, Cen- 
tral America, Mexico, Tschiffely & beasts 
plowed through jungles, swamps, deserts, 
mountain passes, across swinging bridges, 
in fair & foul weather. Once Tschiffely, 
on a dark night, tried to drive his com- 
rades over a precipice; their horse sense 
saved him. Once Gato refused to budge; 
Tschiffely found he was facing a quick- 
sand. Tschiffely refuses to manufacture 
adventures, but admits that once he had 


Swiss 





to shoot in self-defense. He often had 
passport trouble and was occasionally 
taken for a spy, but by the time he reached 
Mexico City his fame had preceded him: 
he was given the honor of opening a bull- 
fight. Though his kind of traveling was 
thirsty work, Tschiffely carried no water. 
“For my own use I had a flask of brandy, 
and another filled with lemon juice mixed 
with a little salt. This concoction was 
very stimulating but tasted so bad that I 
was never tempted to drink much at a 
time.” 

Tschiffely’s civilized Argentine sensibili- 
ties were often revolted by what he saw in 
more backward South American countries. 
He disliked the way Bolivian Indians 
crawled up to white men on their knees, 
kissed their feet. In Bolivia he was an 
unwilling witness of the rape of a 13-year- 
old Indian girl. In Chiapas, Mexico, he 
saw a boy of 18 shot in cold blood by an 
officer, left to die in the street. Prudent 
Traveler Tschiffely, his eye on his goal, 
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\ime Fevtrx TSCHIFFELY 
d him. 


Horse Sense Save 


knew it useless to interfere in such 
cases. 

On the last quarter of his trip (through 
a country of “real estate agents, Quaker 
Oats, electrocutions, cement roads, motor- 
ists and Gideon Bibles’) Tschiffely spends 
few words. With pardonable pride, how- 
ever, he tells how Mancha, his spirit still 
unbroken after some 10,000 mi., convinced 
a Governors Island sergeant he was unrid- 
able. After a Jimmy Walker reception in 
Manhattan, all three sailed back to the Ar- 
gentine in grand style, Tschiffely to a 
triumphant homecoming, Mancha and 
Gato to a carefree old age on their native 
pampas. 
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Manifesto 
Ermi—e. e. cummings—Covici, Friede 
($3). 


Compared with the utterances of Ezra 
Pound (Timer, March 20), the writing of 
Edward Estlin Cummings is as simple as 
ABC. Though to many a lay reader his 
typographical idiosyncrasies suggest a lino- 
typer’s nightmare, he is not really so dif- 
ficult. Not a writer to be nodded over or 
dipped into at random, neither does he try 








to catch the reader napping. If he is 
read as carefully as he writes, he has few 
Joycean perplexities (aside from _ port- 
manteau words and puns); what looks 
like a puzzling shorthand will resolve it- 
self into a longhand of his own invention, 
painstaking and descriptive. His latest, 
like his best-known book (The Enormous 
Room), is a diary; it is also a manifesto 
of the rights of man-as-artist, man-as-indi- 
vidual, especially man-as-e.e.cummings. 

In 432 pages Cummings meticulously 
chronicles a 36-day trip from Paris to 
Moscow, Kiev, Odessa, Istanbul and back 
to France again. His account of Russia is 
not friendly. To his ironic and individual- 
ist eye, the U. S. S. R. is the dreary nadir 
@\ materialism and mass-compulsion, an 
‘tmworld.” Sample of fesse: ay ge 
funstructure with eagles. Despair. A on 
filthy floorless sitting perhaps drunken 
“Yonman. Confusion, timidly. (“See 
the” )whispers(“nomads”)Turkess ; 
(stolid hugely faces poke from rags & 
bags: sullen squat drearily scratching lost 
ghosts. Men. Grunt nonmen. Their pyra- 
mid—of fear, surfaced with asquirm 
naked babies—does not move. None have 
any shoes but some are wearing instead 
baskets. 1 is smoking). Turk drops coin- 
lesses, a machine spews quai-tickets. Now 
(baggageladen 2)3 comrades, through 
despair timidly through confusion through 
perhaps wearily and through (you can- 
not turn the wheels of) irrevocable un-, 
move . beneath curving _ steel-and- 
glass nonroof now finding(asleep, forever- 
fully )tattered train.” 

In a nice and necessary gesture on the 
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“BOSS, IF YOU DON'T HURRY 
YOU' Lg NEED MORE TICKET!” 





ou’re Ready 
f on Schedule 
i, with 
SEGAL RAZOR and 
SEGAL‘?S2 BLADES 


(Double Edge) 


FACE HAPPY 


Save Time, Money 
and Temper 


ASK YOUR DEALER for this miracle shaving com- 

bination or send $1.00 direct for Razor and 10 Blades. 

SEGAL SUPER-KEEN BLADES, 5 for 38c.10 for75c 

Segal Safety Razor Corp., 270D, B’way, New York 
Makers of the famous SEGALOCKS 


Sg E G A L ONE PIECE 


RAZOR 


“The WORLD'S FINEST’—MEN EVERYWHERE SAY 


Gurops 2405- 


ALL EXPENSES + ELEVEN COUNTRIES + 60 DAYS |. v 
See France, ; =r 

\ Liechtenstein, 
\\ gium, Holland, England and Scotland. , 
\ 32 Days — France, Belgium, na 


land and England — $270 
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180 No. Michigan Ave., 













Monaco, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria, Germany, Bel- , 
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UY. 3. AGENCY WEBLEY & SCOTT 


Before Buying, Send 
25 cents in stamps, for 
famous 152 page catalog 
describing American and 
Imported Rifles, Shot- 
guns, Revolvers, Targets, 
Ammunition, Scopes, 
Parts, Repairing. Latest Prices. 





Over 


Accessories. 
2000 items, 1100 illustrations. Visit our new Gun Salesroom. 
A. F. STOEGER., Ine. 


America’s Great Gun House 
at 42nd ST. 


Gun 


Dept. “3” 


SO7 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 












TIME 


back “the author joins with the 


flyleaf 
publishers in congratulating S. A. Jacobs; 


who designed the format of Eimi, solved 


all technical problems connected with the 





EDWARD ESTLIN CUMMINGS 
Grunting nonmen him hugely confused. 
typesetting and printing, and from start 


to finish personally supervised this book’s 
production.” 





Western 

Forest Firre—Rex Stout—Farrar & 
Rinehart ($2). 

Rex Stout is far from being the D. H. 
Lawrence of the U. S., notwithstanding 
the blurb on his latest book, but Forest 
Fire is an up-to-date, readable Western 
yarn. Though it gets tragic at the end for 
no good reason, by & large it stays true to 
its cheerful nature. 

Harry Fallon, a college boy working for 
the summer as a forest ranger in Mon- 
tana, was not very good at his job. His 
attention wandered, he pined for society, 
he often went fishing when he should have 
been patrolling his range. Nobody but 
Harry would have lasted very long under 
such a single-minded tartar as “Nosey” 
Durham, who was proud of having the 
best-patrolled district in the country. Even 
Durham’s wife, though she had cause to 
complain of his lack of ardor, respected 
and feared his virility. But Harry had such 
a winning way with him that his boss 
never fired him permanently, and once 
when Harry threatened to quit, surprised 
him by begging him to stay. Durham got 
so fond of Harry that when Dot, a 
“dudine” from the East, invaded the sanc- 
tity of the woods and took Harry’s mind 
hopelessly off his work, Durham went 
crazy with jealousy. With a conveniently 
sprained ankle confining Dot to Harry’s 
cabin they were just on the verge of a 
happy beginning when the forest fire 
broke. The end came like an old-fashioned 
melodrama, a bit more circumstantial but 
not a bit more convincing. 


A 
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Professor’s Progress 
First Lesson — James Aston — Knopf 








($2). 
Mr. Belfry was a Cambridge Don who 
had been creditably through the War but 
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had never seen much life. A pathologically 
shy bachelor, he finally decided to take y 
holiday in Italy and do a thing or two 
while there was yet time. He liked being 
in Capri out of season and got along beau. 
tifully till he fell in love with buxom 
young Caterina. Then his troubles started 
When he finally persuaded her to run off 
with him by night, the romantic row to 
the mainland nearly killed him. Then he 
found himself in the midst of a crazy col- 
ony of foreigners whose erotic antics were 
hardly a help in furthering his own love 
affair. Caterina remained so business-like 
not to say calculating, that Mr. Belfry was 
not nearly so great a sinner as he would 
have liked to be. But he had enough 
Anglo-Saxon marrow to keep from going 
completely spineless, and finally took him- 
self back to Cambridge and a weli-ordered 
life. 

“James Aston” is a pseudonym; whose, 
U. S. readers will hardly find it worth. 
while to bother their heads about. 


——— 


Tennessee Shadows 
GLEN HazAarp—Maristan 


Knopf ($2.35). 

“Maristan Chapman” (Wife Mary 
Ilsley and Husband John Stanton Chap- 
man), before “her” identity was discov: 
ered, had already begun to make a name 
as a writer of mountaineer stories, was 
regarded by some critics as a competitor 
if not a rival of Elizabeth Madox Roberts 
But barring hill-billy dialect and more 
pointed characterization than thrillers 
usually carry, Glen Hazard competes with 
nothing more literarily ambitious than a 
detective story. 

When Bill Woody, familiar “meanest 
man” of the community, was shot in the 
sheriff’s office, everybody was _ might) 
pleased. Just the same, the Sheriff had to 
do his duty. He figured out that six 
different people might have done it, with 
good reason and full opportunity. Detec- 
tive-story addicts may hold their breath 
as the Sheriff does his slow and conscien- 
tious bloodhounding, but the cynical 
reader’s faith is justified when everything 
comes out all right. 


Chapman— 





| Books of the Week 

Att I Survey—G. K. Chesterton— 
Dodd, Mead ($2.50). Vigorous es- 
says by the spryest fat man now writ- 
ing. 

Bowsprit AsHorE—Alexander H. 
Bone — Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 
Autobiography of the younger brother 
of Artist Muirhead Bone and Skipper 
David William Bone. 

THE STREET OF THE SANDALMAK- 





ERS —- Nis Petersen — Macmillan 
($2.50). Tale of Rome in Marcus 
Aurelius’ day. 


Damascus Lirs Norto—Edward 
Thompson—K nopf ($2.35). Love and 
war in Palestine, by the author of 
These Men Thy Friends (best wat- 
novel of the Mesopotamia campaign). 

RAIN IN THE Doorway — Thorne 
Smith — Doubleday, Doran ($2) 
Racy twaddle by the author of The 
Bishop’s Jaegers. 

Stnce InseEn—George Jean Nathan 
—Knopf ($1.55). Collected scraps 
about the stage. 
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THEY SAW. 


AND ROME FELL...FOR THE NEW DE SOTO 


| ey ... kind reader... upon the fall 
of Rome...modern style. A new 
DeSoto has just rolled into town... and 
smart Romans are nearly tumbling off the 
balcony ... just to get a look! 


And no wonder! Fifteen feet of DeSoto’s 


kind of smartness demands... and gets 
... plenty of attention anywhere you go. 


It’s new. It’s big. It’s rich-looking. Pow- 
ered with 79 “horses.” Plus Floating Power 
engine mountings ... Free Wheeling... 
Hydraulic Brakes . . . Automatic Clutch 
optional ... no end of mechanical luxuries. 


Expensive? Well, hardly! Prices begin 
at $695 F.O.B. factory... and that’s just a 


trifle more than the lowest-priced cars cost! 


PICTURE YOURSELF HERE... DeSoto photographed at the Casina Valadier, Rome, Italy. 
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You look the way you feel. e Refresh 
yourself with an ice-cold Coca-Cola, and bounce to 


a happy normal.e An ice-cold Coca-Cola is more 
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than just a drink. It’s a very particular kind of 


Refresh yourself drink—combining those pleasant, wholesome sub- 


stances which foremost scientists say do most in 


Bounce back to normal restoring you to your normal self. Really delicious, 


it invites a pause, a pause that will refresh you. 


© 1933 COCA-COLA CO., ATLANTA, GA. 
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